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An Episcopal Bishop and the Larger Hope 
NOTHER modern tenet, held tenaciously by many, 8 
what is commonly called the larger hope, that is, the 


val i 
bx 8] confidence that God, having made all men, and given 


them difficulty to contend with, will at last straighten out all the 
crookedness of humanity, and bring us all to heaven. So far as 
the Christian creeds are concerned, we have a right to such a hope. 
We say, in our creed, that we believe in the Life Everlasting; we 
say not a word about death everlasting. 

The test in such a belief is the responsibility which it involves 
here and now. We must show our belief init. If we truly believe 
the larger hope we can not ever turn from a hardened reprobate, 
saying, “It is no longer possible to work over him: he is hopeless.” 
If we know that there are men and women across the seas who are 
unhappy, because wild and untaugat, with no right treatment when 
ill, if without knowledge of God’s love in Christ, if unhappy and 
generally forlorn, then we must do our share to bring healing and 
happiness to them. 

Faith is not definition, or argument. Ic is life. The only 
creed you need to consider is the life of the Church. It is wise 
that the Creed of the Church should bz in words. It is essential 
thac the words instantly be transmuted into generous, loving, happy 
Taen the world will notice and it will itself believe. 


Bishop Slattery. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. c 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SEVEN DAYS WITH GOD* 
N “Seven Days with God,” a charming book pub- 
I lished last week, Abraham Mitrie Rihbany tells 
us of a well known American clergyman “who 
sojourned for a short time with a high type Hindu 
mystic in California.”” One day the American asked 
the Hindu if he were giving himself daily to spiritual 
meditation. The latter appeared greatly surprised, 
and simply answered, ‘‘Here?” ‘‘The tone and man- 
ner of the Eastern visitor as he uttered it indicated 
unmistakably that the part of the world in which he 
then found himself was no suitable place for pious 
meditation.” 

Dr. Rihbany takes up the injurious idea held by 
millions of people in the West and the East alike that 
the Western world is “spiritually barren.’”’ There are 
people who call the West entirely material, ‘“‘a heap 
of junk,’ an atmosphere “acrid with the fumes of 
factory oil and utterly hostile to spiritual think- 
ing.” 

The author asks why those of us who believe 
that ‘‘truth is universal” and accessible to the mind 
which seeks it anywhere in the world should ‘“‘set 
geographical limits to its divine manifestations.” 

As an Oriental born and reared, but who has 
lived in the West for thirty-five years, he gives his 
own testimony. There is truth in the charge that 
meditation is often crowded out in the rush of life. 
It is true, of course, that the East is the home of the 
religions of the world. But it is false to say that 
the West has no spiritual side, and doubly false to 
assert that communion with God in the highest sense 
is impossible here. “I deem it,” says Dr. Rihbany, 
“also my legitimate duty to confess and proclaim the 
fact that, as one whose life was cast in an Oriental 
mould, I find human life in the West to rest on the 
same everlasting arms which sustain the inner life 
of man everywhere in the world. The same under- 
tones which thrill the deeps of the human soul in the 
East do their beneficent work also in the inner life 
of man in the West. Below the shallow stratum of 
the machinery with which the Westerner deals are 
the spiritual values by which he lives. He also derives 
from the Parent Life.’’ 

If before a man starts to get into touch with the 


*Seven Days with God, by Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


unseen forces of the universe he has the idea that the 
circumstances of his life make it almost impossible to 
do so, he is not apt to go far. 

Dr. Rihbany grapples with this idea, saying 
that “no greater calamity can befall a person than to 
be spiritually a defeatist at heart.’”’ The conquering 
spirit is within us no matter how much rush and 
noise there is around. 

This discussion of “spiritual geography” is only 
the opening chapter of a book, interesting at any time 
but especially suited to these Lenten Days, wherein 
he admirably explains East to West and West to East, 
and gives an interpretation of prayer and medita- 
tion which will minister both to open-minded mystics 
and to scientists. 

If our liberal ministers, or any ministers for that 
matter, will read this book, so deep but so simple, so 
sound in philosophy but so free from the jargon of the 
philosopher, they will approach all the services of 
Lent and Easter with new enthusiasm and interest, 
even though they may not quote one of his glowing 


words. 
* * 


THIS LIQUOR BUSINESS 
E publish in this issue comments from various 
religious weeklies on the pronouncement of 
the Episcopal Church Temperance Society. 

We desire to make our own position clear. We 
are for prohibition and against any modification of 
the Volstead Act at this time. We do not, how- 
ever, take our stand with some of the organized tem- 
perance, groups because we find ourselves often out 
of sympathy with the arguments they advance and 
the methods they use. They are partisans too often, 
and so concerned with the interests of the cause that 
they shut their eyes to the truth. They are engaged 
in a holy war, but dominated by the same dangerous 
war psychology which sweeps over us when we start 
shooting to kill. 

We are out of sympathy with people engaged in 
the best of work who can’t be chivalrous, fair, frank, 
open, and willing that facts should be known. 

We never have regarded an occasional glass of 
wine or beer as a sin, although the present writer 
does not use these things. In foreign countries par- 
ticularly we have seen carefully hoarded wine brought 
out and served under circumstances at times most 
sacred and beautiful. Millions of our fellow Chris- 
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tians have been taught that any use of it is a sin, and 
thus have been made to look upon other millions of 
their fellow human beings who in fact may be essen- 
tially noble, as guilty of grave moral derelictions. Be- 
tween wine and pie there is no moral difference. If 
either one hurts us, it is wrong to take it. If our 
taking it hurts any one else, the act is equally wrong. 
The great principle laid down by Paul is the guide 
for the true Christian: “If meat make my brother to 
offend I will eat no meat while the world stand, lest 
I make my brother to offend. ” 

We believe that temperance in the use of wine, 
pie, candy, is a nobler ideal for the average normal 
person than abstinence, but that abstinence may be 
demanded of us at times, places, and under some cir- 
cumstances, if we are to live by the highest law we 
know—the law of unselfish service. 

We are against the bullying, bulldozing, tyran- 
nical methods of some of the “dry’’ leaders, we are 
against fanaticism in every realm, but we are much 
more against the cruel, wicked, debauching and de- 
‘grading liquor ring. 

The business of manufacturing and selling wines, 
beers and liquors became a menace to the health, 
prosperity and morality of the people of the United 
States. It grew enormously wealthy and powerful, 
intrenched itself in every common council and state 
legislature, and in Congress, and used the most un- 
scrupulous methods to protect and extend its interests. 
It showed no mercy, and we have no sympathy to 
waste upon it. We believe that reopening saloons for 
the sale of light wines and beer would mean the illegal 
entry of spirits under circumstances where violation 
of law could not be detected and punished, and thus 
would nullify the law. 

The situation to-day is far from perfect, but the 
co-operation of all good citizens and the active in- 
terest of the Christian Church will make matters 
better as we go along. Instead of laughing at viola- 
tions, and secretly rejoicing at the success of boot- 
leggers, we must help enforce our liquor laws. No 
health department can do its job without the assist- 
ance of citizens generally. No prohibition unit can 
succeed without volunteer aid. 

But we want to make this clear: Though we be- 
lieve the Volstead Act should be kept on the statute 
book, that does not mean that we propose to de- 
nounce as renegades and traitors Christian people 
who think otherwise. That there are grave evils in 
the present situation, undreamed of when we were 
trying to get a prohibition law enacted, every fair- 
minded man who is informed must admit. 

Therefore to say that those who want the Volstead 
Act modified are allies of the distillers and brewers 
may be as unfair and untrue as to say that people 
who want it kept are necessarily allies of the boot- 
leggers whose business might be ended by a change 
in the status. 

There are patriotic, thoughtful, unselfish people 
who believe that we have blundered in this prohibi- 
tion business and that we ought to back up and start 
over. Let us hear what they have to say. Let us 
study the facts they may be able to lay before us. 
Let us keep our minds open for more light. And let 
us not withhold Christian fellowship from any Chris- 


tian group which is honestly and fearlessly trying to 
get a solution. 

Let us remember that we need students in this 
business as well as fighters, social engineers as well 
as moral crusaders. 

It may be well to remind Universalists and our 
fellow Christians generally that the Universalist 
Church did not wait for fact-finding conferences or 
law and order leagues to make its position clear 
about the Eighteenth Amendment. The Universalist 
General Convention in Providence in 1923 passed 
the following resolution unanimously: 


W hereas, the United States Government has de- 
cided to abolish the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages by putting into its Constitution the eight- 
eenth amendment, be it 

Resolved, that Universalists be called upon to assist 


in the carrying out of this fundamental law of the land. 


AN EPISCOPALIAN ON CHURCH UNITY 


R. CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY, Bishop 
Coadjutor for Massachusetts of the Episcopal 
Church, said some significant things on ‘‘Church 

Unity,” at the Congregational Club of Boston, Feb. 23. 

“To-day,” he said, “there is the possibility of 
a great catastrophe, and I am not altogether doubtful 
that it may be growing now. Any one who reads 
what is happening in Russia—how there is a force 
in that country that is militant against Christianity, 
trying to rouse all people not only against the church, 
but against Christ—will realize that there may be 
such a wave of discontent, almost hatred, sweeping 
over the world that those people who are bound to- 
gether in the love of Christ will be forced to come 
together to save the Christian Church from wreck. 
It may be that Christians may find themselves 
forced to union, and thus it would seem a great deal 
more graceful if we voluntarily came together instead 
of being forced to do so.” 

We have never believed half of the stories coming 
out of Russia, but it seems reasonably sure that a 
powerful and growing party in that country is de- 
termined to root out “‘religion’”’ as an enemy to the 
progress of mankind, They associate religion altogether 
with a tyrannical ecclesiasticism and a narrow ob- 
scurantism, and probably this atheistic movement will 
be modified when Russia once more is put in touch 
with the outside world. But there is force in what 
the Bishop says, only he does not go far enough. Not 
alone because of possible perils but always because of 
actual opportunities should Christians get together. 
All around us there is work to be done in meeting 
materialism, and building faith, and applying the 
gospel to everyday life, which is hampered by the 
scandal of a disunited inefficient church. Prudential 
considerations have their place, but we believe that 
eventually Christians will act in this matter from 
higher considerations. 

Throughout this address the Bishop showed a 
broad and noble spirit toward his fellow Christians. 
“We do not want to swallow anybody,” he said, “‘and 
we do not want anybody to swallow us. We want 
mutual counsel, mutual help, and such fellowship as 
will bring us at last into the great united fellowship 
of Christ.” 
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He pointed out also that the Episcopal Church 
in its desire for unity is not keen on having individual 
clergymen of other churches coming into its fellow- 
ship. It does not want to proselyte. It does not 
want to weaken others. It wants unity on terms 
honorable to everybody. 

“The way in which we are coming together,” he 
said, “is by a group here and a group there, as they 
are coming together in Canada. 

“Let any two churches that can come together. 
Then there will be another group added, and others 
will say, ‘““We will join with you,’ till at last we shall 
have church unity. And I do dream and hope that 
my own church may find some neighbor, Methodist, 
Congregational or Presbyterian, which will want so 
much to enter into full fellowship that we shall be 
able to make some adaptations to them, while they 
will adapt themselves in some sense to us. 

“And we shall come together with all the great 
convictions we have had before, not losing any of 
them, but rising to each other’s highest point of view 
and coming together not only with a feeling of fel- 
lowship and sympathy, but organically bound to- 
gether, and going forward with a strength ten times 
that which we had before, shoulder to shoulder, heart 


to heart, and sou! to soul.” 
* * 


A SIDE LIGHT ON THE MINING BUSINESS 


N ten years, we have killed 25,000 coal miners in 
the United States. The death rate is three 
times as high as in Great Britain. 

It has been found that rock dust stored on plat- 
forms, easily tilted by a rush of air, smothers these 
deadly explosions of coal dust “‘by filling the air with 
non-combustible, non-explosive stone particles” which 
confine the effects to the immediate vicinity of the 
explosion. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation 
is waging a campaign to enforce the use of these shale 
traps in all mines. As the remedy proposed is com- 
paratively inexpensive and as explosions are very 
expensive, it would seem as if campaigning would 
be unnecessary. 

Every step taken to safeguard life and health, in 
industry and elsewhere, helps spread the idea of the 
infinite value of even a single life. 

* * 


OUR OLDEST UNIVERSALIST MINISTER 


UR oldest minister has left us. Dr. Henry 
Lovell Canfield died at Pasadena, California, 
about the middle of February, ‘‘almost ninety- 

eight years of age.” But he was not distinguished 
alone by great age. For years he was one of our 
forceful preachers and beloved pastors. At an ad- 
vanced age and practically to the last, he kept his 
interest in his fellow human beings and in the church 
which he believed was best fitted to serve them. The 
Pasadena Universalists celebrated his ninety-seventh 
birthday last June, and presented him with a purse 
and with flowers. His little speech in reply was 
memorable. His mind went back to his early ministry. 
He related experiences preaching when he walked 
from place to place in the Middle West, then a fron- 


tier, and often received nothing, or at most a dollar 


or so for his services. § He was physically weak at the 
time, but mentally alert and bubbling over with 
jokes. 

We shall miss him, but only the most selfish would 
want him longer to bear the burden of the flesh. 

His son, the Rev. Harry L. Canfield of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., is following in his father’s footsteps as 
a successful pioneer preacher and builder. 

We shall publish later a brief sketch of Dr. Can- 
field. 


* * 


THE PUBLICITY MANUAL 


UBLICITY is not a thing which anybody can 
attend to. It calls for special knowledge and 
training. But any man or woman of average 

intelligence can learn the things involved in it and 
become fitted to help. 

Myriam Sieve, as agent of the National Laymen’s 
Committee, has prepared a publicity manual for 
Universalist churches. The committee has published 
and is sending out this manual to representative 
people of every denomination. Examination of the 
comments published in this issue of the Leader indicates 
that it has met with gratifying success. It is an in- 
forming and stimulating piece of work. It recognizes 
that the fundamental thing is “to have the goods.” 
Advertising and not making good is far worse than 
not advertising at all. But having something worth 
while, we have no right to keep still about it. Our 
duty to others as well as to ourselves and to our own 
organization is involved in publicity. 

There are ways of advertising which react badly 
on the cause. There are methods of approach which 
close the door. Many of these things are set forth 
in this little pamphlet. We commend it to the care- 
ful attention of our people. 

* * 


MOVING DAY AT HEADQUARTERS 
EDNESDAY, Feb. 24, was moving day at 
Universalist Headquarters, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. The National Y. P. C. U. 
moved from the fourth floor back to the second floor 
front, taking one-half of what has been the ministers’ 
room, newly divided by a partition. The Universalist 
General Convention took over the Y. P. C. U. rooms, 
which gives them the entire top floor. The National 
Laymen’s Committee as a department of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, moved out of the Mur- 
ray Trust Building, 174 Newbury St., and to the Gen- 
eral Convention offices on the top floor of No. 176. 
The chairs, piano, pulpit and other furnishings of 
the ministers’ room were moved into the room 
vacated by the Laymen at No. 174. All ministers’ 
meetings will be held in this room hereafter. The 
other half of the ministers’ room just vacated is 
taken over by the Christian Leader for additional 
office space. 

Dr. Lowe and Mr. Etz have combined their 
office forces uncer one office manager, keeping their 
own private offices, but building a denominational 
machine better co-ordinated, more economical and 
more efficient. The National Laymen’s Committee 
goes on as a permanent organization, but under the 
new arrangement saves a considerable sum of money. 
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Cruising Close By 


XVIII The Florida We Used to Know 


Johannes 


=a\OMING back to Miami after our motor trip 
over the state we had several delightful 
experiences before we started northward. 
ieee} For one thing we dined with friends who 
live upstairs above a garage. 

Tt was a garage de luxe set in a beautiful garden 
‘and shaded with palms. The automobiles stabled 
-downstairs made no trouble. They were not getting 
their legs over their halters and demanding attention, 
<r whinnying for oats or stamping at flies. The 
building was of concrete and stucco, with a fascinating 
balcony on two sides. They had three tiny rooms and 
the rent, I believe, was around $125 a month. It 
pays to own a garage in Cocoanut Grove, or Silver 
Bluff. Many people building mansions are putting 
up these artistic little garages by which they can turn 
a thrifty penny. One of our friends told us that he 
finished up an apartment above his garage to use for 
guests. Instead of writing, “Won’t you visit us 
from Jan. 1 to Jan. 15?” he would write: “Lack of 
servants makes it impossible to have guests in the 
old way, but we do want to see you. Won’t you take 
our apartment from Jan. 1 to Jan. 15, run your own 
merage and ke here with us?” 

A visit to the garden of Mr. E. E. Wooley, of our 
Miami church, wes one of the most interesting things 
we did. Mr. Wooley is constantly experimenting 
with new trees, shrubs and varieties of fruit. We 
touched, tasted, handled, many kinds of oranges, the 
Rampure lime, the native lemon, loquats, and com- 
quats. Like a boy Mr. Wooley went to the top of his 
tallest citrus tree to get us his last King orange. 
There were guava and mango trees, the lovely 
jacqueranda, the pallodia and many crotons. Mr. 
Wooley fed the chickens for us, and we saw the bril- 
liant cardinals m large numbers and the wild ground 
doves come down to get their share. 

The last day we were in Miami Bishop came out 
to go with us and the Rices to a Javanese tea house, 
run by a young lady who was born in Sumatra, who 
has worked in our consular service, and who has lived 
in places as far apart as Canton, China, and Nurem- 
berg, Germany. 

The illusion of Java was perfect, and the food, 
all characteristic of the Orient, was delicious. After 
luncheon we started to sit out in the sun, but had to 
retreat to the shade of a large umbrella. This de- 
lighted Rice, who was afraid that we were harboring 
grudges because of the cold weather of our first days 
in the South. 

Our readers may have noticed recently the 
Associated Press dispatch telling of the death of Dr. 
James H. Van Sickle, and may have read the rather 
extensive accounts of his career in the papers of New 
York, Baltimore, Springfield and other cities. Van 
Sickle is the man who lost his educational job and 
saved his educational soul by the fight he made 
en crooked school politicians in Baltimore. That 
fight likewise mace him known and honored among 


school men throughout the country. At Springfield, 
Mass., four years ago at the age of seventy he retired 
from his position as Superintendent of Schools, went 
to Florida and amused himself developing his real 
estate. As the real estate happened to be in the Coral 
Gables territory it turned out a great success. We 
went over to see the new house he was building for 
his own use, and had tea in the apartment above the 
garage. With his family, he came to see us before 
we left. No attention to real estate could drive out 
his interest in education, and already he had accepted 
the invitation of the Governor of Florida to help 
survey the educational resources of the state. He 
also had been elected a trustee of the new University 
of Miami. 

A month later, while making just such a friendly 
eall as he made on us, he suddenly passed away. 
We shall always be glad that we saw something of 
this able and interesting man. 

Another surprise awaited us when a boat came 
over from Havana and dropped down on us a friend 
from Europe—Miss Florence Risley, a former Wells 
College professor, who has just come back from a job 
of post war reconstruction as useful as any I know. 
With the Countess Goblet Miss Risley has made the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association of Belgium 
a power in the little country, and a noble influence in 
the lives of both Catholic and Protestant girls. 

The descendants of a Universalist preacher and 
professor also looked us up. This was not surprising, 
because they were old friends of the Madame, and 
the preacher had officiated at some of the weddings 
in her family years ago. I have known descendants 
of famous Universalist names in the fourth, third and 
even second generations as ignorant of Universalist 
churches and even of the Leader (almost unforgivable 
this) as coolies in the streets of Hongkong. This 
does not apply to our Miami friends. Mrs. Hoit, 
daughter of the late Dr. E. C. Bolles, and her daughters 
have made their places in the sun. The success of 
nobody down there has rejoiced us more. Almost we 
could become Florida real estate boomers ourselves to 
serve such people. 

The last day in Miami came, the last friendly 
thing that our hosts, Dr. and Mrs. Rice, could say 
or do was done, and at 7.15 p. m. we boarded our 
train for St. Augustine. The crew which was to 
take this train, No. 72, out had not arrived because 
they had been wrecked. So the crew of No. 88, which 
was not to go out until 11 p. m., was hastily sum- 
moned. The crew that had See wrecked got in just 
in time to go out again on 88, and the first thing we 
heard in the morning was that “88 had turned over.” 
I saw one of the porters afterward who said: ‘“The 
boys sho’ wuz skeered to be wrecked twice in twenty- 
four hours. Some of them won’t go to Florida no 
mo’.”’ The facts are that the transportation situation 
is clearing up, and I should as soon think of staying 
away from Santa Barbara because of earthquakes 
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as I would from Florida because of train wrecks. 
The chances of accidents catching up with single 
units of humanity are very few. 

Through the night we went safely—up from the 
Florida of the sub-tropics to the Florida of the tem- 
perate zone, from newest Florida to oldest Florida, 
from cities still in the making to St. Augustine, “‘the 
oldest. town in the United States.” ‘‘This,’’ said the 
Madame, looking out of the car window, “‘is what we 
meant when I was a girl when we said we were going 
to Florida fora few weeks—Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Palatka, Magnolia Springs and other places on the 
St. John’s River.” 

We were four or five hours late getting into St. 
Augustine, but did better than we had feared we 
might. 

St. Augustine, we discovered soon after our arrival, 
“can boast of an ideal climate, because it is neither 
oppressively hot and stickily humid, as it is likely to 
be farther south, nor is it uncomfortably chilly, as 
places farther to the north.’”’ Moreover, it is such a 
healthful place that its hospitals would have to be 
closed up if it did not have such skilful and renowned 
surgeons and doctors that people are drawn there 
from all over the United States—Miami, St. Peters- 
burg and Tampa included—by these superior ad- 
vantages. 

The climate is so perfect that it at once encourages 
one “to relax and rest”’ and stimulates him “for a 
round of pleasurable excitement.’”’ When the north 
wind doth blow, and we Northerners have snow, and 
take it up with the poor robin as to what we’ll do then, 
and while we sit in the barn, and keep ourselves warm, 
and hide our heads under our wings, poor things, the 
favored people who go to St. Augustine “revel along 
sparkling waterways, under a genial sun, enjoying 
every moment of the day,” or “lie on golden sands or 
under waving fronds of royal palms” and look out on 
sun-kissed seas or sea-kissed mermaids. We found it 
all as described, warm, genial, sunny, beautiful. 

Twenty-eight dollars a day was what we paid for 
board and room in St. Augustine. And how long did 
we stay? One full, complete day, getting all we could 
for our dear departed twenty-eight. We knew that 
it would be twenty-eight, or maybe thirty-eight, when 
we went, but we persisted just to see one of the most 
beautiful hotels in the United States. 

The Hotel Ponce de Leon isa monument to Henry 
M. Flagler. It is built in the style of the early Spanish 
Renaissance, with turrets and roofs of red Spanish 
tile. A vast amount of colored terra cotta has been 
used in ornamenting the building. It is a hotel of 
massive oak doors, of mosaic floors, of carved wood 
work, of fluted columns, of mural decorations. It 
has a patio, vines, palm trees and sparkling fountains. 
There is an extensive garden in the rear. 

We visited the oldest houses, several of them, 
the old gates, the old fort, the old cemetery, the slave 
market, and many of the quaint old narrow streets. 
We drove along the lovely water front and into the 
newer parts of the city. We sat in the patio of our 
hotel and visited with dear friends from Cobleskill, 
living in Palatka, and climbed with them to the tower 
of the hotel for the far view over the flat wooded city, 
and the flat country beyond, and the great ocean 


to the east. What is called a sand sucker dredge was 
busy at work making more Davis Shores to sell at so 
much a front foot. And we sat quietly to listen toa 
high grade orchestra. In such a hotel one pays not 
merely for the small quantity of liver and bacon he 
can eat, but for art, architecture, music, atmosphere, 
service and solitude. Next to the wilderness one can 
best get away by himself in one of these enormous 
hotels. 

St. Augustine looks the part. It is picturesque 
and interesting. It is dignified and beautiful. It 
suggests brave days of old. Five different flags have 
waved over the city—Spanish, French, British, Con- 
federate and the Stars and Stripes. It has keen cap- 
tured and recaptured, burned and rebuilt. It has 
been traded, ceded, and bought back. Spain gave it 
up for the last time in 1821, when she ceded it to us. 

The first Spaniard associated with the history of 
Florida was Juan Ponce de Leon. Of him Roger W. 
Babson says: “‘Ponce de Leon had the right idea. He 
did not go to Florida to look for paper town sites, 
isolated acreage, sub-division auctions, or the other 
paraphernalia of exploitation. He went to Florida 
in search of a fountain of youth. And he found it; 
for Florida can add from five to ten years to the lives 
of people who will spend their winters there in quest 
of health and happiness. On the other hand, before 
the chapter ends, Florida may subtract five or ten 
years from the lives of people who go there to get rich 
quick and to get something for nothing.”’ 

Death rates go up in winter and go down in 
summer, at least in temperate regions. Probably it 
is less a matter of heat and cold and more a matter of 
getting out of doors. Babson is right, however, in 
saying that Florida gives health, strength and long 
life to hosts of people. 

St. Augustine advertises that Chauncey Depew, 
now ninety-six, comes to the Ponce de Leon Hotel 
every winter. Ormond Beach “points with pride’’ 
to John D. Rockefeller, Sr., playing his daily round 
of golf. 

Ponce de Leon, of course, is associated with the 
country around St. Augustine. Looking for the island 
of Bimini, where the magic fountain was supposed 
to be, he first saw the coast of Florida on Easter 
Sunday, “Pascua Florida,” and therefore named it 
Florida. He landed soon after, and explored the coast. 
Poor man, instead of a fountain of youth he got a 
flint arrow in his thigh a year later on another voyage, 
and retreated to Cuba to die miserably of the wound. 

Descendant of a noble house, with some sense of 
loyalty and decency, a friend of Columbus, a brave 
man, his story enriches our lives. 

Another character they are exploiting in St. 
Augustine just now in connection with their real 
estate developments, can not be canonized if facts are 
considered at all. I refer to Don Pedro Menendez 
de Avilez, adelantado of Florida, commonly called 
just Menendez, who founded St. Augustine in 1565. 

Mr. D. P. Davis, who built a. thousand-acre 
island in Tampa Bay and who is reclaiming hundreds 
of acres from the sea near St. Augustine, advertises 
that he is preserving in his new development not the 
bones but the coffin in which the bones of Menendez 
rested for 350 years. In 1924, a delegation of citizens 
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of, St. Augustine went to Spain for the ceremonies 
upon the removal of these bones, and they were given 
the old hard-wood casket. Mr. Davis as official 
custodian is building a chapel to display it. A gallows, 
or a jail, or a small neat butcher shop, would be a 
better memorial except for real estate purposes. Fiske 
is right in saying that Menendez was a “matchless 
liar” and “savage as a wolf.’ Some poor French 
Huguenots had established themselves on the St. 
John’s River a few miles to the northward, and these 
Menendez exterminated mainly by duplicity. There 
were 142 butchered by a surprise attack in 1565, 
and 150 with the brave Ribaut a little later. To be 
fair to Menendez we must add that he was obeying 
the orders of his master, Philip II, and that both 
Menendez and his royal master looked on the French 
as “trespassers on territory Holy Church had assigned 
to the Spanish crown.”’ Over one lot of his victims 
he put the inscription: “I do this not as to Frenchmen 
but as to Lutherans.” 

There was one gallant Catholic back there who 
was a Frenchman and a friend of Ribaut. Besides, 


he once had had a taste of the Spanish galleys. He 


sold his family estate, equipped an expedition, went 
to Florida, enlisted the Indians, who by this time 
were down on the Spaniards, and exterminated all of 
Menendez’ men at St. Augustine—some 400 of them. 
Unluckily the leader was in Spain. 

Taking fifteen or twenty of these men to the 
very trees at Fort Caroline on which Menendez had 
hanged the Frenchmen, he hung them and nailed 
above them the inscription: ‘Not as to Spaniards, but 
as to liars and murderers.”’ 

These days are far away and long ago. We 
have to judge all the actors in the drama by the 
times in which they lived. They were, in one way or 
another, conscious or unconscious builders of the 
nation. 

Every year in St. Augustine they have a three 
days historical pageant, when they re-enact the com- 
ing of De Leon, the founding of the city by Menendez 
and the raising of the American flag when Spanish 
days came to an end. 

There was time to think about these old Spaniards 
as we prowled around the city or sat listening to the 
music. 

John Fiske, whose “‘Discovery of America” is one 
of the best things he ever did and one of the best 
books on American history in print, calls our atten- 
tion to the enormous energy of Spain in exploring and 
colonizing between 1492 and 1570, and to the sudden 
lessening of that energy soon after St. Augustine 
was founded. Then in his masterly way Fiske tells 
us why. In 1492, Spain was freed from a struggle of 
centuries with the Moors. Her land was entirely 
liberated and she had strength to give-to Columbus, 
and all the other explorers who carried the Spanish 
flag so gloriously in the next two hundred years. 
Then, about 1570, Spain took on herself another task 
which impoverished her and broke her strength. It 
was war—of course—but a special kind of war. It 
was the task of exterminating all the Protestant 
heretics of Europe—starting with the sturdy Dutch 
of the Netherlands. 

If Holland had not resisted to the last ditch and 


the last dike, if the proud Spanish Armada had not 
been scattered in 1588, and if many other things had 
not happened to exhaust the strength of Spain on the 
continent of Europe, savage Spaniards like Menendez 
would probably have wiped out the little colonies on 
the James, the Delaware, the Hudson and Plymouth 
Bay. 

Spain chose unwisely when she chose the path of 
religious intolerance and bigotry. And she has paid 
bitterly for her mistake. 

The things which make nations choose, the 
single individuals who often turn the scale, the crucial 
importance of choices, the many small matters which 
are related to the choices, the hand of a Good God 
working through human agencies, all through the 
history—these are emphasized by visits to the old 
dungeons and the old forts of the Spaniards in Florida. 

The citizens of St. Augustine are loyal to the 
past, but determined that no visitor shall carry away 
the idea that they are not as up and doing to-day as 
Miami, Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale and the cities: 
of the West Coast. 

They have a commission form of government, 
“the first in the state.”’ Their banks are “solid,” their 
assessments on a 65 per cent basis fourteen millions, 
their “‘sound development” ten millions, their “build- 
ing permits” for one-half of 1925 more than twice the 
amount for three years previous, the county in which 
they are located “the richest in the state,” their 
boom “founded on four hundred years of establish- 
ment, impregnable as Gibraltar.” 

I may add, their advertising, like all advertising 
in Florida, is high geared and full powered and hitting 
on all twelve cylinders. 

The night that we were in St. Augustine the 
St. Augustine Evening Record published an appeal 
which showed plainly that the real estate boomers 
were getting scared at “‘the slow up”’ in sales and were 
trying to counteract it. The appeal called on all good 
citizens to attend a “Truth about Florida’ meeting 
at the Armory sponsored by the State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“The question to be discussed at this meeting will 
be that of anti-Florida propaganda which is being 
freely spread throughout the United States and its 
effect upon the state. This question has been steadily 
growing until the best interests of Florida demand 
that stringent action be taken to counteract the mali- 
cious stories being circulated and the false interviews 
being attributed to Florida’s leading citizens. 

“In every section of the country campaigns are 
being organized for the sole purpose of detracting from 

the popularity of the great Florida movement. Power- 

ful interests in the Southwest are developing thousands 

of acres of farm lands and in connection with this de- 

veloping conducting an intensive campaign designed 

to misrepresent conditions in Florida in order to induce 

a flow of money and settlers away from this state. 

“Southern California is raising a fund of $1,250,000 
for use during 1926 in a campaign designed to regain 
tourist business lost to Florida. Chambers of Com- 
merce and realty boards throughout Indiana are con- 
ducting in January and February a state wide campaign 
to stem the tide of migration to Florida. It is being 
evidenced on every side that Florida must meet the keen- 
est competition if it is to preserve its prosperity. Al- 
though some of these campaigns are legitimate com- 
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petition, the anti-Florida propagandists are still at 
work, and are leaving no stone unturned to misrepresent 
the state of Florida. 

“Reports from financial centers are to the effect 
that through a misunderstanding of conditions here 
due to misstatements of fact, bond houses are not find- 
ing such a demand for bond issues by Florida counties 
and municipalities. One Florida city recently found 
that on an issue of nearly $2,000,000 worth of its bonds 
that the best bid offered was $11,000 under par. 

“Florida must protect itself against such attacks, 
in fact they have been ignored too long. Every knock 
may be a boost, but consistent and continual knocking 
like water on a rock has its effects.” 


The people of St. Augustine and of St. Johns 
County have a right to be proud of the St. Johns 
County Welfare Association. In the Survey for Feb. 1 
Lucy J. Chamberlain tells the story of this social 
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service agency. In a progressive, enlightened way it 
is grappling with problems of health, school attendance, 
probation, and family case work. 

All social service agencies in Florida are in dan- 
ger of being swamped by “the large number of tran- 
sients stranded by the undertow of the wave of pros- 
perity.”’ 

Florida just now is full of people who have 
suddenly become rich. But with them is a great influx 
of the people who have failed everywhere else and 
will fail there—victims of earlier booms, and people 
with something to their credit but who have tied it up. 

The new stirring throughout the state along 
social service lines is in response to an emergency, 
but nevertheless does credit to the citizens who are 
determined to deal with misery and deal with it in 
intelligent ways. 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


DREAMS 


Where there is no vision, the people perish. 
Proverbs 29 : 18. 


Sunday 
We see so many ugly things— 
Deceits and wrongs and quarrelings; 
We know, alas! we know 
How quickly fade 
The color in the west, 
The bloom upon the flower, 
The blocm upon the breast 
And youth’s blind hour— 
Yet, keep within your heart 
A-place apart 
Where little dreams may go, 
May thrive and grow— 
Hold fast—hold fast your dreams. 
Louise Driscoll. 


“‘We thank Thee, Infinite Spirit, for all the dream- 
ers of the world. Grant even unto us a share in their 
visions. Through the things that are common, may 
we see the gleam of the realities of the spirit. Help us 
to consecrate ourselves and all our powers to the 
service of these ideals. May we find our strength in 
Thee. Grant that we may not falter and may not 
fail in our loyalty to Thy will. Amen.” 


Monday 
Hold fast your dreams! 
Within your heart 
Keep one still, secret spot 
Where dreams may go, 
And sheltered so, 
May thrive and grow— 
Where doubt and fear are not. 
O keep a place apart, 
Within your heart, 
For little dreams to go! 

Louise Driscoll. 


O Thou All-persuasive God, who dost speak 
within the souls of men in language which the heart 
interprets as its own! enlarge our trust in that better 
self which beckons us. Smile upon us in the smiling 
day; in the joy of strength renewed, and opportunity 


reborn; in the beauty of the promise each hour whis- 
pers to us as it passes by. So fill us with Thyself that 
each new day shall mean new life led by the glory of 
those hopes which do not fade at evening. Amen. 
Charles A. Knickerbocker. 


Tuesday 

All the ways that lead to somewhere 

Echo with the hurrying feet 
Oi the Struggling and the Striving— 

But the way I find so sweet 
Bids me dream and bids me linger; 

Joy and Beauty are its goal— 
On the path that leads to Nowhere 

I have sometimes found my soul! 

Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 


Dear Father, how full of beauty the world} is! 
We pray for a life so simple that communion with 
nature shall bring us greatest joy. Everywhere we 
look are evidences of Thy love, in the breath of 
flowers, the hills and mountains that are kissed by 
Thy sunlight, the song of birds. Speak to us, Heaven- 
ly Father, through these sweet voices, that our lives 
may be in harmony with all that is good. Thus our 
souls shall be made beautiful. Amen. 

Florence H. Perin. 


Wednesday 
He labored hard and failed at last, 
His sails toc weak to bear the blast, 
The raging tempests tore away 
And sent his beating bark astray. 
But what cared he 
For wind or sea! 
He said, ‘“The tempest will be short, 
My bark will come to port.” 
He saw through every cloud a gleam— 
He had his dream. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
“Our Father, teach us Thy will; show us step 
by step the path of life, leading us through the mists 
that lift only as we go forward. Give us confidence 
in aspiration, and let us, even though we can not see 
Thee, stretch out our hands to Thee, and know that 
Thou wilt ever lead us in the upward way. Amen.” 
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Thursday 


Thank God, a man can grow! 
He is not bound 
With earthward gaze to creep along the ground: 
Though his beginnings be but poor and low, 
Thank God, a man can grow! 
The fire upon his altars may burn dim, 
The torch he lighted may in darkness fail, 
And nothing to rekindle it avail, 
Yet high beyond his dull horizon’s rim, 
/rcturus and the Pleiads beckon him. 
Florence Earle Coates. 


“God of all life, who dost see the future beyond 
our human knowledge, grant unto us the spirit of 
renewed consecration. May we in vision see the new 
heaven and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. Save us from doubt of the future and from fear 
of the things that change. May we run with patience 
the race that is set before us. May our hearts trust 
in Thee without faltering and may we be worthy of 
the reward of faithful souls. Amen.” 


Friday 

He had his dream, and all thrcugh life, 
Worked up to it through tci’ and strife. 
Afloat fore’er before his eyes, 
It colored for him all his skies: 

The storm-cloud dark 

Above his bark, 
The calm and listless vault of blue 
Took on its hopeful hue, 
It tinctured every passing beam— 

He had his dream. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee for the 
visions that shine before us. We thank Thee for the 
hopes which never grow dim. We thank Thee for the 
promises which Thou hast given that our visions shall 


be fulfilled and our hopes realized in the perfect days 
which are to come. We thank Thee that each com- 
mon service hastens the coming of the perfect day. 
Grant us the grace to go forward step by step and the 
grace to do in kindness and faithfulness the thing 
that is just before us. May each small thing seem 
worth the doing, because we see it as a part of the 
fulfilment of Thine own perfect purpose. Amen. 
Robert C. Denison. 


Saturday 
The Gleam? Ah, question not if others see it, 
Who nor the yearning nor the passion share; 
Grieve not if children of the earth decree it— 
The earth, itself—their goddess, only fair! 
The soul has need of prophet and redeemer: 
Her cutstretched wings against her prisoning bars, 
She waits for truth; and truth is with the dreamer— 
Persistent as the myriad light of stars! 

Florence Earle Coates. 


We bless Thee, our Father, for the great whom 
Thou hast gifted with large talents and with genius, 
whom Thou sendest from age to age to be the leaders 
and guides of Thy children, marshaling us the way 
that we should go. We bless Thee for such as have 
brought scientific truth to light, for those who have 
organized into families and states and nations Thy 
multitudinous children on the earth. We thank Thee 
for all who have taught us truth, who have shown us 
justice, and have revealed Thyself to us in all Thine 
infinite beauty, and have taught us to live a blame- 
less life of love. We thank Thee for Thy prophets, 
and Thy evangelists, who in every tongue have spoken 
to mankind, and who, through the inspiration Thou 
didst put upon them, have been a guiding and a 
shining light unto their brothers. Amen. 

Theodore Parker. 


The Romance of a Pioneer 


Vv. A Woman Preacher in Chicago 
Joseph Henry Crooker . 


mAHTEN Miss Kollock had graduated, her 
next problem was a parish. She might 
have had a prosperous church in the East, 
2%) but her pioneer spirit impelled her to go 
She never had to resort to that humiliating 
She was always sent or 


West. 
practise of ‘‘candidating.” 
called. She had already had considerable experience 
in preaching: in towns near Canton while a student, 
one summer vacation in Rochester, Minnesota, and 


another in Vermont. The first door to open was at 
Waverly, lowa—a “forlorn hope,” not so much to 
rescue a dying as to resurrect a dead church. But 
the response to her hard work was immediate. Her 
most intellectual hearer wrote of her: ‘‘I heard Miss 
Kollock three times yesterday. In the morning an 
uplifting sermon to a congregation filling the church; 
in the afternoon an eloquent address in the opera 
house on Temperance and Suffrage; in the evening in 
the same place, filled to overflowing with many stand- 
ing, a powerful, popular exposition of the Universalist 
Gospel.” 


Her fame spread abroad and in about two years 
she was called to Blue Island, sixteen miles south of 
Chicago. There it required hard work, as difficulties 
were many. But success came as at Waverly, as 
always wherever she located. Before long, she was 
asked to preach Sunday evenings in a hall at Engle- 
wood, ten miles nearer Chicago. This required a 
carriage or sleigh ride over roads often deep with 
mud or full of snow drifts. 

Englewood, then a growing suburb, was what is 
known as a “burnt district.’’ For some years Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, first one, then the other, 
then unitedly, had attempted to establish a church. 
Able and earnest men had labored, but without per- 
manent results. Finally, came an orcer from the 
Universalist General Convention: “‘“Go to Englewood 
and see what you can do.”’ Into that work she put 
over twelve years of strong, steady, devoted ser- 
vice. 

The outcome was a success beyond the highest 
expectations of the most hopeful. The congregations 
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of less than a score came in time to number about 
four hundred with some hundred and fifty young 
people, many of whom were members of a flourishing 
organization known as the “‘Acorn Club.”” After two 
years in a hall, a church was built. In eight years that 
was outgrown, and then a splendid church was built, 
known as the Stewart Avenue Universalist Church, 
attractive, convenient, and well located for condi- 
tions then existing. When in this new home the 
Sunday school became very large, and many educa- 
tional and social activities were established. 

More significant, however, than mere numbers 
was the quality of the people attracted and the kind 
of work done in pulpit and parish. In point of ability 
and enthusiasm there was when she left it, probably, 
not a congregation in Chicago superior to this one. 
Col. Francis W. Parker, president of the Cook County 
Normal School (near by), taught a large Bible class 
in her Sunday school. He was then the most notable 
educator. in the land, a radical dynamiting ancient 
texts and traditions, but withal a man of great force 
and originality. His wife,a woman of superior charm 
and culture, was an intimate friend and helper. 

She brought into her congregation not only Uni- 
versalists but Unitarians, Independents, Sweden- 
borgians, Quakers, a few Catholics, and some Jews. 
She fused them into a coherent, energetic, enthusiastic 
organization by the force of her masterful spirit. 
She had the genius to put people at work on what they 
could do best and where they would be most happy. 
Her years in Englewood proved that a woman minis- 
ter could, even under difficult conditions, create and 
maintain a large and useful church. 

Prominent preachers in Chicago treated her as 
an equal. David Swing, a man of rare gifts, was al- 
ways helpful. His hearty commendation of her 
sermon on the nude in art she highly appreciated. 
Brooke Herford, preaching to crowds at the First 
Unitarian Church, in her presence laid aside his 
English prejudices against a female in the pulpit, for 
he was one of the most just of men, who recognized 
worth and power though clothed in a woman’s dress. 
Rabbi Hirsch, so eloquent, could forget his traditions 
and give her the right hand of fellowship. Bishop 
Fallows of the Reformed Episcopal Church was a 
warm admirer and took every possible opportunity 
to show his friendship. Robert Collyer left Chicago 
soon after she settled at Englewood, but he smiled 
his approval upon her out of those massive features 
so impressive and winsome. Dr. Hiram W. Thomas, 
the Methodist heretic, s> gentle and lovable, who 
attracted large theater congregations, was like a 
brother to her. The man who co-operated most with 
her, being an ardent believer in women ministers, 
was Jenkin Lloyd Jones, founder of All Souls Church 
and Lincoln Center, the organizing genius of the 
Parliament of Religions, who for forty years made 
Unity a power for good. His heart was ever respon- 
sive and his hand ever helpful. 

Surely a woman minister—the only one who ever 
did notable work in Chicago—who could win the 
esteem and co-operation of such men (and many 
others lay and clerical) must have had grace, worth, 
and power. A similar testimony is found in the fact 
that the great dailies of the city in the good old days 


when sermons filled pages now blotted with the stories 
of crime, paid her and her church much attention, 
recognizing her as a city institution! 

Another compliment to her was not only the 
willingness but the desire of eminent men and women 
in the nation to be heard in her pulpit: Mary A. 
Livermore, Lucy Stone, Frances Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Zerelda Wallace, the mother of General Lew Wallace, 
and many others. Men of distinction sought her 
pulpit as a platform from which té promote their 
special reforms, such as Louis F. Post and N. O- 
Nelson, though she was not an advocate of single 
tex or profit sharing. Also men like Governor Fifer 
of Illinois and Governor Hoard of Wisconsin, who held: 
her in high esteem. Her powerful sermon in approval 
of the latter’s fearless stand for the more complete 
Americanization of public education, widely printed, 
brought to her a letter of hearty praise from Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Miss Kollock’s work in Chicago met the criticism 
that no woman had the strength to endure the hard- 
ships of the ministry. In a most sympathetic review 
of her work, a prominent Congregational divine 
alluded to this matter in the following words: “‘One 
marked feature of her busy life has been her splendid 
health, which shows in the fact that in all these thirty- 
five years, she has missed but one Sunday from her 
pulpit by reason of illness.” (Boston Transcript, June 
4, 1910.) 

After occupying her new pulpit for over two years 
and adjusting the activities of the congregation to 
the new church, Miss Kollock resigned in order to 
carry out a long cherished purpose to spend a year 
in Evrope. Her people refused to accept the resigna- 
tion and with great earnestness unanimously requested. 
her to change her mind, and they voted that they would 
gladly grant her a year’s leave of absence. But she 
showed them that this would be unwise for the society. 

Before she left the congregation presented her 
with a testimonial from which the following words 
are quoted: 

“You found here a handful gathered under the 

Universalist name, not then popular in this community. 

You have made it respected. You have made it stand 

for broad and liberal aims; for strength and union in 

religious, social, and philanthropic work. You have 

overcome the common prejudice not only against Uni- 
versalism but against a woman in the pulpit. Both your 
teaching and your example have had a wide influence 
both in our society, and also in the city at large. You 
have been very dear to us all, making our lives a part of 
your lite. You are so much to each of our families that 

it seems almost like the breaking up of our homes to 

part with you. Wherever you go our best wishes will 

follow you, and whenever you return all hearts will give 

you a cordial welcome home.” 

When Miss Kollock set sail for England, the 
home-land of her mother, it was with gifts on her 
person, money in her purse, flowers in her stateroom,. 
from her admiring parishioners, and with the echoes. 
of a great chorus of blessings in her ears from them: 
and a multitude of other Chicago friends, and then 
she probably felt with considerable satisfaction: The 
battle has been fought and a victory has been won 
much larger than anticipated. 
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The Significance of Jesus Christ 


III. 


His Distinctive Contribution 


Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


Never man spake like this man. John 7 : 47. 

meee 1} must estimate Jesus Christ not only and 
 @ & f| not chiefly by the times and circumstances 
under which he lived, but rather by what 
Eee) he said and did. The historical setting 
is adead important, as has been shown, but after all 
it is merely incidental. The same is more or less true 
of all great men—of Moses, of Socrates, of Buddha, 
of Lincoln. The historical situation and the personal 
genius must be taken together; but the thing that 
abides is the latter, and this is revealed mainly by 
words and deeds. 

Now our principal difficulty in the case of Jesus 
as to know what he actually said and did. For our 
sources of information are somewhat uncertain. The 
Gospel narratives, upon which we must depend al- 


most exclusively, are not the accurate records which - 


they have been commonly supposed to be. They 
are not indeed fabrications in the sense of being in 
any degree fraudulent; no reputable scholar would 
to-day allege that they are such. But they are the 
accretive compilation of fragmentary reminiscences, 
growing gradually through two or three generations, 
springing partly from unknown sources, and reflecting 
to some extent the opinions, interpretations and con- 
ditions that came to prevail in the last quarter of the 
first century. 

For the purpose here contemplated, the Fourth 

Gospel must be largely, though not entirely, disre- 
-garded. For it is a late production, very different 
from the other three, and manifestly not so much a 
veritable account of historical fact as a philosophical 
unterpretation—telling indeed, in its own way, the 
‘story of the earthly life of Jesus, but construing that 
story in harmony with a certain exalted theory of 
his superhuman Personality. It is a priceless docu- 
ment for many of the thoughts it expresses and the 
spirit it breathes, and it deserves to be thoroughly 
studied, understood and appreciated; but it can not 
be taken as a reliable guide in seeking to ascertain 
the primary and essential facts in the career of the 
Master. 

Thrown back, then, upon the first three Gospels, 
called the Synoptics, what do we find to be their 
character? Let the remarks of two modern scholars 
give the gist of the true answer. 

Prof. Percy Gardner writes as follows: “‘All the 
Synoptic Gospels were put together out of existing 
material. This material was the floating legend which 
arose during the half century after the crucifixion, 
and by degrees had passed from the oral into the 
written stage. Both external and internal. evidence 
indicates Peter as the principal channel of the tradi- 
tion, though doubtless there were contributions from 
other quarters. But through what channels the 
Petrine tradition found its way into the Gospels we 
do not with any certainty know. We can discern 
three principal sources used by the Synoptists: 

““(1) A narrative, often called the common tradi- 


tion, which lies at the basis of the narrative in all the 
Synoptic Gospels, but is most closely reproduced in 
Mark. 

“(2) A summary of the discourses or logia of 
Jesus, mainly to be found in Matthew. 

““(3) A separate set of discourses, used by Luke 
in his chapters 9-18. This section contains some of 
the most beautiful of the parables of Jesus, such as 
the tales of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son. 
We can not doubt that this source is as authentic as 
that used by Matthew; but it is notable that be- 
tween the two collections of discourses there is a 
marked difference of character, as every careful 
reader of the Bible must have noticed. 

“There can be no question that alike in the writers 
of our Gospels and in the sources which they used, 
whether oral or written, there was a large subjective 
element. The deeds and words of Jesus are not 
brought before us as they would be by a modern 
reporter or a critical historian. No one would in 
these days accuse the writers of our Gospels of im- 
posture, or any intentional or culpable perversion of 
facts. But unless they were verbally inspired, they 
must have been subject to the mental conditions of 
the time, and written according to the prevailing ten- 
dencies and customs, as well as with personal pre- 
possessions.” (Hxploratio Evangelica, pp. 146-148.) 

A more recent writer, Prof. T. R. Glover, says: 
“The Gospels are not properly biographies; they 
consist of collections of reminiscences—memories 
and fragments that have survived for years, and 
sometimes the fragment is little more than a phrase. 
Such and such were the circumstances, and Jesus 
spoke—a story that may occupy four or five verses, 
or less. Something happened, Jesus said or did 
something that impressed his friends, and they could 
never forget it. The story, as such impressions do, 
keeps its sharp edges. Date and perhaps even place 
may be forgotten, but the look and the tone of the 
speaker are indelible memories. In the experience 
of every man there are such moments and the remi- 
niscences can be trusted. The Gospels are almost 
avowedly not first-hand. Peter is said to be behind 
Mark; Mark and at least one other are behind Mat- 
thew and Luke. Luke in his preface explains his 
methods. They are collectors and transmitters; and the 
indications are that they did their work very faithfully. 

“There is a simplicity and a plainness about the 
stories in the Gospels, which further guarantees them. 
It is remarkable how little of the adjective there is— 
no compliment, no eulogy, no heroic touches, no 
sympathetic turn of phrase, no great passages of 
encomium or commendation. 

“The words of praise die away, yes, and the 
words of affection too; and their silence and self- 
restraint are in themselves evidence of their truth, 
and more winning than words could have been. 

“Jesus Christ transcends our categories and 
classification; we never exhaust him; and one element 
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of Christian happiness is that there is always more 
in him than we supposed.” (The Jesus of History, 
pp. 12, 13, 14, 22.) 

Taking these Gospels, then, as they actually 
are, coming to us through the alembic of varied proc- 
esses and personalities, we have to inquire what 
manner of man they disclose, what were his charac- 
teistic thoughts and spirit, and what the nature of 
his wonderful influence. Obviously different people 
will do this differently—some fervently, reverently, 
lovingly; others coldly, skeptically, even cynically. 
We shall reveal ourselves in trying to reveal Jesus 
Christ. Thisis why we have so many and such various 
interpretations or representations of him, whether by 
historians, or theologians, or philosophers, or painters, 
or poets, or dramatists, or preachers; and doubtless 
there will always be these wide diversities. 

Trying to give my own impressions, conceptions 
and convictions, after many years of candid thought 
and spiritual sympathy, I would state concisely the 
following conclusions: 

1. It seems clear to me that back of the Gospel 
narratives, imperfect as they are, there stands a great 
personality. No such literature could otherwise 
grow up—it could not possibly be created out of 
hand. After making all allowances for myth and 
legend, fancy and predilection, love and enthusiasm, 
and the reflections of later times, the primary source 
of the stories and the ideas contained in those unique 
Memoirs must have been a human character of sin- 
gular strength and beauty. In those bits of broken 
glass, as it were—not artfully made into a mosaic, 
but taking shape all unconsciously—we can discern 
the form of “‘one like unto the Son of man,” majestic, 
masterful, gentle and radiant—a real, living, throb- 
bing human soul, with profound convictions, passion- 
ate longings, holy aspirations, tender sentiments, as 
well as the fears and hopes, joys and sorrows, which 
are common to all our kind. 

2. Jesus impresses me as having been a lover of 
nature, a poet, a mystic, a seer, a prophet, a reformer, 
a teacher, a gentleman, and a winsome friend, all 
rolled into one. If in saying this I seem to be ideal- 
izing him, pray tell me wherein the idealization is not 
consonant with the facts so far as we can know them. 
As I trace his walk and conversation, try to catch his 
moods and apprehend his meaning, his simple dignity, 
power, and benignity grow upon me;he seems natural, 
life-like and utterly sincere; and I perceive in him an 
exaltation, a sureness, and a serenity which command 
my highest admiration. If other great souls have 
possessed similar qualities, as unquestionably they 
have, it is no derogation of him to say that they seem 
to have been blended in him in rare unison and in 
wonderful completeness. 

3. Few if any of the specific teachings of Jesus 
were strictly original with him and exclusively his 
own. Hebrew lawgivers, prophets, and psalmists had 
set forth many of his loftiest conceptions, while great 
teachers in other nations—Confucius, Buddha, Plato, 
Seneca—may be cited as having inculeated one or 
another of his essential doctrines. But this is because 
moral and religious truth can not be “cribbed, cabined 
and confined,’ a fact in which we should rejoice. 
What I think we can justly say was quite peculiar to 


Jesus was the remarkable combination and com- 
prehension of spiritual truth in his teaching as a living 
force and an ever-present reality whereof men could 
be vividly conscious. His own consciousness of God 
was vital, profound, constant, and almost childlike 
in its simplicity and genuineness; and it was at once 
the deep, inner source of his strength, the fountain 
of his sympathies, and the spring and guide of his 
action. God was to him the Great Companion, the 
Heavenly Father, concerning whose wisdom, good- 
ness and love he never had a moment’s misgiving. 
This was the secret of his spiritudl authority over 
men—“he spake as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes.” Nothing can ever take the place of 
inner spiritual conviction. It is intuition, assurance, 
power, and dominion. That all this belonged to Jesus 
Christ I have no question; and it is the real reason 
why he draws mankind, like a mighty magnet, to 
himself. As Professor Glover well says, “‘The real 
secret is that human nature is deeply and intensely 
spiritual, and that Jesus satisfies it at its most spiritual 
point.”” (Work cited, p. 5.) 

4. Another impressive characteristic of the Mas- 
ter was the breadth of his thought about his fellow 
men. Provincial though he was as to his residence in 
the little country of Palestine, which apparently he 
never left, he was not provincial in his mind. He 
seemed to see into the hearts of men and perceive 
what was good or evil there. It is said that ‘‘he knew 
what was in man,” and we may well believe it. He 
was quick to recognize virtue, kindness, devotion, 
generosity; he himself exhibited these traits and re- 
joiced to find any of them in others—as in Zaccheus, 
for instance, or the poor widow with her two mites, 
or the “woman that was a sinner.’’ He seemed to 
have a tender and boundless compassion, he yearned 
to help, he drew the weary and heavy laden, and he 
comforted those that mourned. Some one has called 
him ‘“‘the first true democrat,’ and some one else “‘the 
first true gentleman.” Whether first or not, I am 
sure that he was true in each of these characters. He 
did not scorn any, even the Roman rulers, or the hated 
publican, or the harlot; he never spoke ill of woman- 
kind, never uttered a coarse remark or gave a lewd 
look; he won the hearts of little children and taught 
the most beautiful and sacred lesson concerning them. 


“His soul was full of truth and grace, 
His manners gentle and refined, 
And into every human face 
He looked with eyes so true and kind 
That all who met his loving glance 
Were strengthened by his countenance.” 


Wherefore, grace spread around him, and fair peace 
Coming and going; and the air grew glad 
Withersoever he would pass; and gaze 

Of townsfolk, and of women at the well— 

Not knowing wherefore—followed him; and tongues 
Were stilled, not knowing why, if he did speak. 

For them, already, grew that_mystery 

Of wisdom in him, and that word which seemed 
Higher than earth’s. 


Sir Edwin Arnold’s “The Light of the World.” 


5. It is impossible in a single brief discourse to 
speak of all the characteristic teachings of Jesus, but 
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let me mention at least one more, and that the most 
comprehensive of all, namely, his emphatic concep- 
tion of the spiritual nature of the kingdom of heaven. 
The idea of a kingdom of heaven, or kingdom of 
God, had been long familiar to the Jews and had laid 
powerful hold upon the popular imagination. But 
it was mainly an outward political kingdom, bringing 
liberty, prosperity and glory for their own long-suffer- 
ing race, that they were dreaming of. He, however, 
talked about a spiritual kingdom, an inner kingdom, 
the reign of the Divine spirit in human hearts and 
lives—‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” He never wearied of exalt- 
ing this kingdom—it was “the pearl of great price,” 
it included all other needful blessings, it consisted of 
righteousness, love, and holy joy, it would cast out 
selfishness, impurity, and hate, and would bring in- 
stead peace, happy fellowship with God, and eternal 
life. It was already beginning, already in the midst, 
and yet would grow apace and fill the world. 

All the interest of Jesus seemed to center in this 
kingdom of heaven. He came to live for it and he 
saw at last that he must die for it. It is clear to me 
that he at first hoped to convert his countrymen to 
his view, but ere he had gone more than half way 
through his career he saw the ruling classes there 
against him and saw the cruel cross loom up before 
him. Then he was brave and loyal with a new con- 
secration, and began to teach the solemn truth about 
suffering, self-denial, patience, forgiveness, and the 
all-sufiicient support of the indwelling God. In 
these trying experiences deeper depths were opened 
in his great soul and the grandeur of his moral charac- 
ter became more sublime than ever. ‘He lived the 
precepts which he taught,” “though reviled, he reviled 
not again, neither was any guile found in his mouth,” 
and even Pilate said at the very last, “I find no fault 
in him.” 

Such, briefly, and in part, is my glimpse of the 
character and teaching of this great Master of the 


spiritual life. If I should try to express in still fewer 
words my conception of his distinctive contribution, 
I should say that it consisted partly in his marvelous 
grasp of spiritual truth, with extraordinary insight, 
penetration and comprehension; partly in his person- 
al realization of the virtues and graces implied in his 
exalted idealism, with a wonderful union of poise and 
force, meekness and greatness, sagacity and restraint; 
and partly in a holy spirit of reverence, gratitude, 
trust, and love toward God, and of respect, sympathy, 
justice, and kindness toward man, breathing through 
all his words and deeds. 

Such at least is the picture which emerges for 
me from the partial yet coherent records which tell 
us the entrancing story of his life and teaching: 


Behold him now where he comes! 

Not the Christ of our subtile creeds, 

But the lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 
The brother of want and blame, 

The lover of women and men, 

With a love that puts to shame 

All passions of mortal ken:— 


’Tis he, as none other can, 

Makes free the spirit of man, 

And speaks, in darkest night, 

One word of awful light 

That strikes through the dreadful pain 
Of life, a reason sane— 

That word divine which brought 

The universe from naught. 


Ah, no, thou life of the heart, 
Never shalt thou depart! 
Not till the leaven of God 
Shall lighten each human clod; 
Not till the world shall climb 
To thy light serene, sublime, 
Shall the Christ who enters our door 
Pass to return no more. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


The Publicity Manual for Universalist Churches 


THE “Publicity Manual for Universalist 
Churches,” written by Myriam Sieve for 
the National Laymen’s Committee, has 
been sent out to ministers and laymen of the 
Universalist and other churches. [Illuminating com- 
ments have been made by newspapers in different 
parts of the country. The Utica News Dispatch, after 
describing the publication, says the following: 


Frankly, all that pertains to advertising and newspaper 
making is so technicai that it is ridiculous to expect in a pamphlet 
of a few pages to teach a minister or any one else to become a 
trained ad writer or reporter. It can not be done, any more 
than an ad man or a newspaper writer can be made a preacher 
and the: logian in six easy lessons. 

But such manuals may at least serve the useful function of 
giving minister and church worker a proper point of view toward 
their relations with the newspapers. 

Ministers and church workers range all the way from what 
might be called, inelegantly, “publicity hounds,” to those who 
believe that any mention of church activities in print is somehow 
lacking in dignity if not actually sacrilegious. One is about as 
big a problem to the newspaper as the other. 


A newspaper as a medium for telling what is going on in 
nation, world and community wants to print the news. But no 
matter how interested it may be in churches and religion it must 
ask itself, when copy is submitted, Is this news? If it tells 
straightforward, definite facts about something that has been 
done or contemplated and in which the people of its parish are 
concerned, then the answer is in the affirmative. On the con- 
trary, if it is merely an abstract discussion of the value of mis- 
sions, of werld peace, or of a summer school of religious educa- 
tion, the answer is likely te ke in the negative. 

Facts are facts and opinions are opinions. Which is another 
way of saying what the newspaper man means when he declares 
there’s a difference between news and editorials; and the reporter 
who persists in writing editcrials in his news stories is not likely 
jcng to keep his job. 


The Lewiston Evening Journal under “‘Advertis- 
ing the Church,” says: 


The Universalist Church through the National Layman’s 
League is conducting a Five Year Program to increase the use- 
fulness and drawing power of its churches. 

It has gone on record as favoring advertising of the church, 
exactly as other functicns cf life are to be advertised in a busy 
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world. The first words in its booklet, just issued, entitled ‘‘Pub- 
licity Manual,” say: 

“To question the value of church advertising and benefits 
derived from church publicity is to doubt the power of the mes- 
sage which the church has given to the world.” 

Paul glorified that profession forever no matter how men 
have debased it since: 

“Go ye into the bypaths and compel men to come.”’: 

So this booklet says: “Every church should have a public- 
ity director. Alas! Too often it will be the minister. Assist- 
ants shculd be boys and girls to gather news, place window 
cards, visit the newspapers. The work of the publicity director 
should come under the direction of the minister. The publicity 
director sheuld direct solidarity in the church as well as ad- 
vertising outside.” 

Scores of methods for getting publicity are indicated in this 
booklet. 

We have never seen a finer example of intelligent werk. It 
is a masterpiece and every minister of every denomination 
should have one. 

There are actually forty-six different kinds and methods of 
proper church publicity in the list of suggestions in this booklet, 
a wonderful showing of brains on the part of some one. Each 
is treated in detail. 

When it comes to the paid advertisement, the booklet is 
strong and clear. 

“Bruce Barton says,” quotes the booklet, “that you must 
advertise the church, not yourself, and you must deliver the 
goods, when you get the people. 

a If your church advertises a cordial welcome, give it; see 
that it is given. If you advertise Sunday school classes for all 
ages, have them. Don’t have a person come and find that 
there is nothing for him. 

Now read this and ponder, churches that have found it 
hard to raise $2 a week for advertising funds. 

Says the book: ‘Each church should have an advertising 
fund. The minister is justified in pushing this issue if he meets 
opposition at first. Many far-sighted Universalists will dig 
down deep for the heathen abroad and never think of the heathen 
next door. Advertising for the church pays. Assess each mem- 
ber $1 a year, if it can’t be done any other way. Then as good 
work shows the church will automatically spend more money 
for this purpose. 

“Make an advertising contract. (a) Because it is chearer; 
(b) it assures insertions at regular intervals; (c) it means news 
items along with the advertisements; (d) it gives the steady ad- 
\ertiser preference over the cccasional. Have your advertise- 
ment in a regular position. Steady advertising is what counts.”’ 

Then fcllow ell sorts of good advice abovt writing adver- 
tisements, use of short lines, short werds, use of the slogan. Aim 
at something. Say the unexpected and unusual. Do not try to 
be smart, etc. . 

Display advertising is the thing. The problem is to make 
the people want to come. People do not want to be told that 
they should go to church; they want to be shown why they 
should go to church. If your people sing old-fashioned hymns 
exceedingly well say so. If you have unusually good music say so. 

Advertise. Insist on advertising. Wake up and advertise. 

Of the news items of church work the bulletin says: “‘Mere 
announcements are not news. Editors who run them free are 
not benefactors. They are giving you something. What do you 
send in? ‘Union Church. Preaching by pastor at 11 a. m. 
Preaching by the pastor at 8 p.m. All welcome.’”’ That is not 
news. Editors call it advertising and feel that it ovght to be 
paid for. It ecsts money to print newspapers. 

News must be timely and have human interest; attract at- 
tention. Study the newspaper. See what it calls news and 
feed it to him. He willtake news. Ycu haveit. Why wait until 
it is not news? Be crafty in giving your news to competing 
papers. Don’t feed it all to any one paper. Distribute it around. 

Remember to try to make your advertising and news of a 
kind that will interest outsiders. The publicity man who wrote 
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this nctice, ‘“Mrs. X. Y. Z. will talk on Japan,” might vary it by 
sayirg, “Hew a Geisha Girl Saved Her Life, will be told by Mrs. 
X. Y. Z., ete.” It is true and more interesting. 

Ask yourself if your church is doing all it might. 
making a class appeal? Is it attracting all ages? 
spiration and a service? 

Nothing to-day presents a greater problem than the home. 
The church is its foundation. The call is loud. Prosperity, 
public reace, tranquillity, perpetuity of institutions, all depend 
on it. It can not do its work to empty pews. Advertising and 
semblance of life—in every way are required. 

There are forty-six ways of advertising. How many do 
you take? 


The editor of the Concord Daily Monitor, Concord, 


N. H., writes to Judge Hill, chairman of the National 
Laymen’s Committee, as follows: 


Is it 
Is it an in- 


I have read your publicity manual with genuine interest and 
be‘ieve it must help in bringing about a greater comprehension 
of publicity by Universalists and such others as may be fortunate 
enough to see it. 

Speaking as a newspaperman I welcome anything which 
tends to make for a better understanding of the ideals of the press, 
ideals perhaps not always lived up to by all papers, but by and 
large very generally entertained and striven for by editors of 
American newspapers. 

I once did a favor for a Methodist minister who had a 
legitimate news item. He entirely misunderstood and called me 
aside a day or two later and offered me a $5 bill. I have always 
wondered how profound a respect that man could have for his 
own profession when he thought what he did of mine. Yet 
the ministry and the press are fighting shoulder to shoulder for 
much the same things. 

More power to you for attempting to promote a better 
understanding all around. 


The Oakland Tribune of Oakland, California, 
writes requesting copies of the pamphlet for dis- 
tribution. 

One of the editors of another daily, in a personal 
letter, says: 


I shall be frank and say that I am afraid it is almost hope- 
less to give most ministers the newspaper’s point of vidw. They 
deal so much in preaching that it seems quite impossible for them 
to write facts rather than opinions. I think your manual is good, 
but believe more emphasis should be placed on the difference 
between news and editorial. 


The Salem (Mass.) Evening News has run a series 
of editorials on the pamphlet of which the following 
is the first: 


The National Laymen’s Committee of the Universalist 
churches has recently issued a “Publicity Manual for Universalist 
Churches,’”’ addressed to ministers and laymen in that church 
who believe in the wisdom and benefits of church advertising 
and publicity. This manual contains so much useful information 
that the News would like to pass some of it on to the churches in 
general. 

This manual argues that there are potentialities in every 
parish which could be developed with proper publicity and wise 
advertising. It points out that the five-year program committee 
of that church has started a vigorous campaign of national 
publicity, so that many people who had never heard of the 
Universalist movement have begun to read about it. But with- 
out the supplementary co-operation of the local churches, the 
headquarters are placed in the position of the manufacturer who 
creates a desire for his goods by national advertising without 
letting the people know where to go locally to buy his goods. 

It is noted that 25,000,000 people in the United States have 
no church affiliations, and these people furnish an abundant 
opportunity to find more recruits for the churches. Many people 
become vaguely interested in the things the church has to offer 
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and they decide to inquire about them “some time.’’ But the 
“Some time’’ never comes, and this vague interest, without the 
power of publicity to clinch it and make it result in action, never 
has any result. 

It is suggested that every church should have a director of 
publicity. There should also be several assistants, who shall 
gather news, place window cards, take items regularly to the 
newspapers and distribute literature. The publicity man should 
not merely secure insertion of news and advertising, but build up 
interest in the work of the church among its own members. The 
publicity man who can increase interest in his church is said to 
have as big a job as the pastor. This means a good deal more 
than mere advertising. 

The News will present further thoughts from this excellent 
manual in the near future. It is not doing so in order to sell its 
advertising space. It is interested to see the churches make a 
better use of the force by which all successful enterprises are 
built up. 


In their advertisement in Editor and Publisher 
for Feb. 18, the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
New York compliment the pamphlet by running a 
paragraph from it at the head of a display advertise- 
ment, giving full credit to the manual. 

Other papers throughout the country have com- 
mented favorably upon it. 


The book has an admirable foreword in which it 


discusses the significance of advertising, and has chap- 
ters on the following subjects: ““Why This Book Was 
Written,” ‘“‘The Publicity Department,” ‘Equip- 
ment,” “The Publicity Committee,” “Ye Shall Be 
Fishers of Men,” “Church Publicity,’ “The Paid 
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Advertisement,” “The News Item,” “The Small 
Country Church.” 

The author has had the good sense to be concrete, 
giving names and addresses of firms handling the 
multigraph, typewriters and other machines which 
ministers use in getting out bulletins and preparing 
copy for the papers. 

The pamphlet gives the following suggestions 


about subscriptions to the Christian Leader: 


Urge Leader subscriptions at all times. 

This does not mean that the pastor should do it regularly 
and faithfully and in deadly monotony each Sunday from the 
pulpit. 

Quote a line or two from a Leader article when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

Put a picture or an article or a clipping from a Leader arti- 
cle on your bulletin board. 

Quote paragraphs from the Leader in your notices, your 
calendar, or your church paper (and give the Leader credit). 

Have a campaign for subscriptions. 

But subscriptions are not enough. People who subscribe to 
the Leader and then do not read it put the paper in the position 
of a pastor who gets his salary in advance, but who preaches to 
an empty church. 

Keep the interest in the paper going after subscriptions have 
been secured by indirect suggestion. 

A valuable service to the denomination can be rendered by 
some one who will take it upon himself to stimulate, first, the sub- 
scriptions to the Leader, then the reading of it. 

It is through the Leader that our important denominational 
messages are broadcast. 


The Turkish Government and Religion 
The Editor 


= RAVELERS spending only a few weeks in a 
mi country, unable to speak the language, 
compelled to see mainly what the people 
}¥ who take them about want them to see, 
or r limited in their contacts to the tourists’ agents or 
hotel-keepers, are not the best commentators on 
what is happening. And yet such is the glamour of 
travel, that we take the word of travele’s frequently 
as decisive. ‘“‘He ought to know,” we say. ‘‘He was 
in Constantinople, or Warsaw, or Paris, a month last 
winter.’’ We do not minimize the value of travel, or 
assert that there is no possibility of intelligent people 
who co not speak the language getting correct im- 
pressions. We insist that when they are impressions 
they must be taken as such, good as far as they go. 
The wise traveler continually is balancing one story 
against another, supplementing what a tax-gatherer 
says by what a tax-payer s2ys, piecing out the manu- 
facturer’s story by what the laborer says, and what the 
Mohammedan alleges by what the Christian testifies. 
Recently travelers coming back from Turkey have 
insisted that no Christian work whatever is possible 
in the country. The present Government of Turkey, 
they say, has abandoned Islam, or Mohammedanism, 
not only in the sense of separating church and state, 
but also in opposing teaching Islam in public or private, 
or teaching any religion. They are, in short, atheistic. 
Large numbers of the people have abandoned religion 
also. As for Christianity, the impression conveyed is 
that it would go hard with any Turks having anything 


to do with Bible classes or other religious instruction, 
and that all the Christian missionaries in the country 
are marking time and had better come home. 

The facts are these: The second article of the 
Constitution of Turkey declares Islam to be the re- 
ligion of the country. The Moslem clergy are sup- 
ported by the government. Usual services take place 
in the mosques in Angora, Constantinople and other 
parts of the country. And the masses of the people 
have not given up their religion. 

Turkey, however, for years has been an example 
of a theocracy of the worst kind. The Caliphs and 
their retainers had a grip on everything from the Sul- 
tan down. State and church were one, and generally 
the church was the one. All kinds of abuses grew up 
under this governmental system, and when reformers 
attempted to get rid of the evils they had to face a 
religious machine which penetrated to the humblest 
home. 

Mustapha Kemal and his associates who now 
rule Turkey are trying to separate church and state. 
Many of these men personally are atheists. Reacting 
from superstition, they have gone to the other extreme 
and dropped all religion. But they are not attempting 
to abolish religion. They are attempting to stop mak- 
ing either Mohammedans, Christians or any other 
type of religionist by use of the machinery of the 
government. They believe that religion is an indi- 
vidual, personal thing, and that each man should 
be free to choose and practise his own religion. 
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The Angora Government has done striking and 
dramatic things, but has not succeeded yet in com- 
pletely separating church and state. It has deposed 
and banished the Caliph, although he was the head 
not merely of the Turkish Mohammedans but of all 
Mohammedans. It has abolished mosque schools 
as distinguished from the government schools on 
European models. It has confiscated Moslem prop- 
erty. It has closed the centers of the dervish orders. 
It has reduced the hours of instruction in Islam 
in government schools but not stopped it altogether. 
‘In the School of Law it is expressly provided that the 
religion of the founder of the school may be taught to 
pupils who are of that faith. 

A fair, competent observer states that in his 
opinion ‘‘the present rulers of Turkey and many who 
actively support them are convinced that Turkey is 
doomed to death unless she shakes off the bonds of 
ecclesiastical Islam and becomes a state in which 
religion is divorced from politics.” 

Christian propaganda in Turkey is forbidden, 
and Turks are forbidden to take Christian instruction. 
Turkish students in Christian colleges are not per- 
mitted to attend Bible classes or Christian services. 
To the short-sighted this appears to be enough. 
“Haul down the flag,” they say. “Bring the mis- 
sionaries back.” But the striking thing is that the 
missionaries do not want to come back. “Our oppor- 
tunity is just coming,” they say. “It always has been 
true that missionaries have taught more by Christian 
living than by Christian doctrine, and that is true here.” 

The same government which restricts Christian 
propaganda tolerates Christian missionaries in the 
country as teachers, physicians, social workers and 
writers. It endorses their work for character build- 
ing. It believes in their Christlike influence. It 
wants young Turks, for example, developed physically, 
mentally, moraily, socially, according to Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W.C. A. ideals. 

Practically, the way the thing works out is that 
Turks who are Christians sell Bibles and Christian 
literature. In some parts of the country this is done 
openly, without interference by the government. 


The restrictions and prohibitions do not prevent 
hundreds of friendly contacts taking place daily be- 
tween Turks, men, women and children, and the 
missionaries, nurses, doctors, teachers and social 
workers, where deeds speak so eloquently that words 
are a matter of minor importance. 

The missionary with a long look ahead, with 
a statesmanlike grasp of affairs, with a heart filled 
with the love of Christ, stands aghast at the proposi- 
tion that the time has come to withdraw from a mis- 
sion field “merely because work can not be carried on 
along conventional lines.” 

The man in the foreign field, in Turkey, in Japan, 
or China, can not come out boldly in the home papers 
and discuss affairs. He can not meet attacks made 
upon his lines of communication or his base of s1p- 
plies, although he knows he could turn them all beck 
if he were free to write or to talk. Especially are the 
teachers in the colleges of Turkey silent. They are 
debarred from saying what they think or describing 
what they are doing for fear of its being bungled in 
translation, carried back to Turkey in garbled form, 
and thus react on the interests committed to their care. 

One of these missionaries recently in the United 
States uttered these moving words: 


There is a wonderful opportunity in Turkey to-day 
for the Christian missionary if he is willing to accept’ 
service on Christ’s and not on his own conventional 
terms. A virile nation is being reborn. It is shaking 
off the trammels of the barbarism and formalism of the 
past more rapidly than the most sanguine missionary 
among us ever believed possible. “We do not see many 
ripe grains yet, but the whole field is getting yellow.” 
Unprecedented opportunities for friendly contact and 
personal intercourse with Turks are ours to-day. 
Through no desire or arrangement of our own the insu- 
lating layer of Armenian and Greek peoples has been 
largely removed and we are face to face with a Moslem 
people to see what Christ can do for them through us. 
Whether he can use us or not depends more largely on us 
than on the Turkish government. We feel as never 
before the necessity of complete surrender to the Spirit 
of Christ, that we may rise to meet the opportunities 
he has given us. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


WHO WAS JESUS OF NAZARETH? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among the interesting articles which have recently appeared 
in the Leader one of the most interesting to at least one of its 
readers is that of Rev. Dr. Hall which appeared, under the above 
caption, in the issue of Feb. 138. Anything which he publishes is 


pretty sure to be interesting, and is likely to occasion some 


questioning in one way or another. 

Here are some of the questions which his remarkable sermon 
suggests to my mind, and to which I can not imagine a satis- 
factory answer. 

1. Why, in making what he admits to be “his own Christ,’’ 
does he confine himself to such evidence as he thinks that he 
finds, to an uncertain extent, in the so-called Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark and Luke? Why does he ignore the evidence which 
is contained in the undisputed epistles of Paul, who says not 
only that he had received a personal revelation from Jesus, but 
that he had conferred for fifteen days with Peter and James 
in regard to him (Gal. 2 : 18, 19) and that he had received abun- 
* dant proof of his resurrection from the grave on the third day 


after his body was nailed to the cross? (1 Cor. 15:1-8.) All 
Biblical scholars who are deserving of the name admit the gen- 
uineness of those epistles, and they certainly throw some light on 
the personality and character and mission of Jesus. Why, then, 
does Dr. Hall assert that we know nothing about him excepting 
what we can learn from the ‘‘three little biographies’’ which he 
calls “‘mixtures of fact and fiction,’’ whose date and authorship 
“nobody knows?” 

2. How does he know that the so-called Gospel of John 
was written “by some unknown author a hundred years after 
the death of Jesus?” Does not that unqualified statement verge 
at least on what he truly calls a “bare, dogmatic, irrational as- 
sertion?”’ 

3. If his theory is correct in regard to the unreliability of 
the so-called Gospel of John, why does he quote from it in sup- 
port of his assertion that “the only test of discipleship Jesus ever 
made was this: ‘Herein shall men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love one to another?” (John 13:35.) What satis- 
factory evidence has he that Jesus himself ever made such a 
statement? 
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4. Why dces he quote that reported saying as “the only 
test of discipleship which Jesus ever made” and ignore the other 
and severer tests which are recorded in John 8: 31, 15:8, and 
Luke 14 : 26, 27, 33? 

5. Why does he say that John’s Gospel was a ‘ theological 
essay meant to prove that Jesus was indeed God’’ when, ac- 
cording to that Gospel itself, he resented the accusation that he 
made himself to be God and really claimed to be only the Son of 
God? (John 10 : 32-36.) 

6. In defining a Christian as ‘‘one who accepts Jesus as his 
teacher,” why does he ignore what Jesus taught in regard to 
himself—that he was the Messiah, the Christ, the Son of God, 
and not merely a Jewish rabbi or one of the prophets? He him- 
self invited and answered the question, “‘Who was Jesus of 
Nazareth?” in the conversation with his disciples which led 
Peter to say, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
(Matt. 16 : 16.) 

As Dr. Hall himself says, the biographies of Jesus were 
written “to prove and win others to believe that Jesus was 
indeed the long expected Messiah.” That is why his disciples 
scon came to be called Christians; and, strictly speaking, no 
one who disbelieves that he was really the Christ is entitled to 
the Christian name. 

Rabbi Wise and Justice Brandeis are excellent men and 
praiseworthy citizens—better than some Christians, undoubtedly 
—but they do not claim to be Christians and would probably 
not thank any one for calling them so. Why should we try to get 
away from the historic meaning of the word or juggle with its 
sublime significance? 

Edwin C. Sweetser. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 
THE OTHER SIDE OF IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ihave just finished reading Dr. Hall’s great sermon in the last 
issue of the Leader and am impressed with the fact that it would 
make a fine tract for general distribution. I hope the Publish- 
ing House may see fit to put it out in this form, and you may 
say to them that I will take two hundred copies to begin with, as 
we can use it to advantage. 

Roger S. Galer. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

* * 


THIS MAN FAILS TO UNDERSTAND HALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read the sermon said to have been recently preached 
by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall in the city of New York, published in 
your issue of the 13th inst., and like others have given this very 
subject under discussion thoughtful and serious consideration. 
In my humble opinion the public deliverance of such utterances 
is fraught with no good to any Christian church. On the other 
hand the after-effect thereof may be likened to that caused by 
the withering and destructive fire which rages through the 
forest, leaving only sorrow, desolation and distress kehind. Dr. 
Hall has a great mind, many will concede; his conclusions may 
be true, a few will admit; but how can the great body of sincere 
and devout Christians, who sing the words, “‘All hail, the power 
of Jesus’ name, let angels prostrate fall,’’ Sunday after Sunday, 
keep up their courage longer to face the great problem of the 
spread of the gospel and the upbuilding of the kingdom of Christ 
here on earth in the face of doctrine such as his? Millions of 
human beings who never think deeply for themselves pass out of 
this life with calmness and resignation on account of their faith 
in Christ, which for them robs the grave of all its terrors. I 
greatly fear that the foundations of society may be shaken to 
pieces and the structure of our civilization go down into ruin, 
if once our people in general have their idealistic Christ taken 
from them. Dr. Hall and the other higher critics should re- 
member that they have no other exalted personage worth while 
to substitute in his place, and what moral right have they to 
rob us all of belief in the only real superior being whom the 


world has ever known? What Christ is reputed to have said 
concerning his power over the body and his resurrection frcm 
the grave would now become a fairy tale like the story of the 
Argonauts in pursuit of the golden fleece, and other myths, beau- 
tiful to hear read but not to ke kelieved. 

At any rate our church is not the proper forum for question- 
ing the authenticity of the scriptures, and it should not be tol- 
erated. 

William E. Lockner. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


* * 


FAILURE OF LIQUOR AND OTHER PROHIBITION LAWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to use the columns of the Leader for a few words 
about the oft-repeated declaration concerning the failure of our 
laws prchibiiing the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Fer thousands of years, among every race, laws enacted 
have been separable into two classes. In the one are laws with 
a “‘shall,’”’ laws commanding things to be done. In the other 
are laws with a “‘shall not,” laws of prohibition. The eighteenth 
amendment to our national Constitution and its enforcing 
statutes are then not a new venture in prohibitory legislation. 
It is one of many existing prohibitions, some of which have keen 
on statute books for thousands of years. Would we learn the 
success or failure of this new legislation we must compare it 
with the success or failure of the other and older prohibitions in 
America. ; 

We are told by the enemies and by some of the friends of 
temperance that the enforcement of the liquor prohibition is a 
“great failure.”” But what is meant by these words? In trying 
to frame an answer to this question, I recall some explanations 
of my father in my boyhood days concerning the words great 
and large. These words take their real significance from the 
words or things with which they are associated. Hence they 
have different meanings in the terms a great mouse and a great 
elephant, a large minnow and a large whale. This being the 
case, the question stated above resolves itself into these others: 
Is the failure of liquor prohibition a great mouse or a great ele- 
phant among the efforts to attain a millennium? Is it a large 
minnow or a large whale in the sea in which the race is fishing 
for a nobler and better state of society? In asking these ques- 
tions, let us be honest with ourselves and with the world. Let 
us begin by admitting that our liquor prohibition laws have thus 
far failed to put an end to liquor drinking and drunkenness in 
the United States. In what terms then shall we speak of this 
failure and measure its magnitude? 

One of the earliest prohibition laws which we have embod- 
ied in our statutes is briefly stated in the words, “Thou shalt not 
steal.”” To enforce those statutes the nation, states and minor 
civil divisions of this country annually expend many times the 
thirty millions which our liquor prohibition costs. But in spite 
cf this encrmous exrenditure and the untold centuries since 
man bezan to prohikit stealing, the people of this exuntry are 
annually defrauded of from one to two billions of dollars by the 
sale of swindling securities and kindred investments. This 
tremendous total dces not take account of the loss by other 
thefts. Our laws prohibiting thefts are thus failures in the same 
sense of the word as are the laws prohibiting intoxicating liquors. 
Further, any dispassionate consideration of the size of the two 
failures, and the effect of those failures upon society, must lead 
to the conclusion that our American liquor prohibition failure 
is a mouse as compared with the elephant of the failure of our 
laws prohibiting thefts. 

Another American prohibition expressed in statutes is the 
cld law, “Thou shalt not kill.”” But in spite of these statutes 
more men and women are murdered each year in the United States 
than the number of American soldiers killed in battle in the 
World War. More men murdered in Chicago alone than in all 
Great Britain, while the relative number of murders in this 
country is at least ten times as great as in the country last 
mentioned. Here’s a great failure in prohibitory legislation. It 
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is a great whale of a failure as compared with the minnow failure 
of liquor prohibition. 

The confessed and asserted failure of liquor prohibition is 
made an argument for the repeal of the law itself. If that ar- 
gument is valid, we should repeal all laws against stealing and 
murder, since the failure in the two cases is so much greater. But 
the failure with theft and murder, after centuries of trial, is 


everywhere accepted as an added reason for efforts to make the ~ 


prohibition more effective. It is an argument for building up a 
greater moral sentiment concerning the rights of private property 
and the sacredness of human life. So should it be with existing 
failures with our liquor legislation. 

Right here is where our churches and temperance societies 
have been and are falling short of doing their full duty in this 
great refcrm. For years they taught the value of temperance 
and total abstinence, line upon line and precept upon precept. 
Out of this moral teaching came our prohibition laws. But 
when the laws were enacted, this moral teaching came almost 
to an end. The younger generation is not being instructed as 
was the older one. Too many temperance people thought that 
all need of teaching temperance ended with the enactment of 
the prohibition law. As a matter of fact, the need then became 
greater than ever before. In the writer’s opinion, unless the be- 
lievers in total abstinence wake up to the renewed teaching 
of the truths which led to the enactment of the dry legislation, 
the failure in enforcement which to-day is only a great mouse, 
will kecome a mighty elephant and end in the nation-wide prac- 
tical nullification of this forward step in legislation. 

L.G. Powers. 

Washington, D.C. 

* * 


MR. HOLDEN’S WORK IN ST. PETERSBURG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Not in any but the most kindly and interested spirit, do I 
write. Being very deeply interested in the work and progress in 
the South I want to add a bit to your editorial of the sixth. 

I have a small book in which is recorded the attendance at 
each of the services at St. Petersburg, the winter of 1920, when 
Mr. Holden was there: 

Jan. 18,106. Jan. 25, 103. Feb. 1,105. Feb. 8,96. Feb. 
15,111. Feb. 22,112. Feb. 29, 70 (cold and wet). Mar. 7, 120. 
Mar. 14, 225 (Dr. Bisbee present). Mar. 21,100. Mar. 28, 75. 
April 4, 75. Holy communion, 40. 

It was Mr. Holden’s custom to record the attendance at the 
services he conducted, with the topic of his sermon, the text, 
the scripture reading and sometimes the hymns used. Most of 
these I destroyed, but this little book he used in the Southland— 
his last work—I have preserved. 

Grace Lucas Holden. 

North Oxford, Mass. 


* * 


DELIGHTFUL CHAT ABOUT SEVERAL THINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are glad to see an appreciation in the Leader of Rev. 
Myron L. Cutler. The first time the writer ever saw this clergy- 
man, and after he had spoken at a Convention, I asked a stranger 
at my elbow who that speaker was. I was told it was Rev. Mr. 
Cutler of East Jaffrey, adding t] at he was “‘one of the most 
Christlike in the Convention. This fastened my attention 
upon him, and I have watched him with admiration to this day. 
He has addressed our people on several occasions at Pilgrimage 
Services, and farmer folks follow his talks with interest. Last 
August, as we were casting about for speakers, who were not 
absent on their vacations, for these annual gatherings, we nat- 
urally turned to Mr. Cutler. A quick reply came that he would 
come, and be glad to, “to help and be helped,”’ as he modestly 
put it. He came and told the people he had come forty miles 
to get here, while his wife, he said, thought the distance was a 
hundred miles. 

We felt it was too much to ask of the busy man, but we 
must have speakers, for we were to kave the people who ex- 


pected to hear speaking. One minister we asked would be in 
New York City at that time, another expected to be in Quebec, 
another would be here, if be reached home from Europe in time, 
and so on. This was all right. Mr. Cutier never failed us. 
Others most generously came—Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Win- 
chester, always a welcome friend, Rev. Mr. Vossema, and Rev. 
Isabella McDuff, both being near, on their vacations, and the 
day was saved, and a success. 

Mr. Cutler did good work, and set a splendid example by 
putting his shoulder and “‘his knees” to the work of church re- 
pairs, and getting the house of worship in tidy, clean repair. 
What think you, is he a disciple of the Carpenter’s Son? 

We are glad Johannes tells us of his cruising and hope to hear 
of the cruising around the Wayside Inn. This reminds us of the 
story in the Leader some weeks ago, of incidents around Tory 
Hill and Porter Hill. Directly when the story was given out in 
the Leader, several readers sent in delightful messages regarding 
the work of Burrill Porter, Jr., mentioned in that article. When 
a high school was first opened in North Attleboro, Mass., Mr. 
Porter was the first principal of the school, which was then held 
in the old Universalist church vestry. One dear lady wrote 
us she was a member of that first graduating class of 1870, when 
sessions were held in the little two-room schoolhouse, adding: 
‘We are proud of our boys and girls of that rst graduating class 
which Mr. Porter started on the right road.” This person wanted 
to tell us how dear their teacher was to them, and how they en- 
joyed the babies when they came. “How far the little candle 
sheds its ray.” 

In after years, when the present handsome Universalist 
church was built there, Mr. Porter was one of the building com- 
mittee, and labored for the interests of his adopted city until he 
was past four score years of age, when he was gathered home to 
his eternal rest, and s!eeps in the little graveyard near the home 
land. 

ScAne ee 


* * 


AN OLD FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The paper is so good I should miss it if it did not come every 
week. One can have no excuse for lack of knowledge in the work 
of our church. The paper is an old friend, having been in our 
family as long as I can remember—over fifty years. 

With best wishes for the continuance of its present success. 

Helen L. Metcalf. 

Stoughton, Mass. 


* * 


AN HEROIC MINISTRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We had the first real Christmas this town ever had. First 
time church has ever been really decorated, etc. We gave a 
pageant of the Nativity, a short concert, had a tree, and went 
carol-singing. I personally gave a small present to every child 
in town—Jew, Catholic and Protestant—to every inmate of 
poor farm, every lonely and unfortunate one. It meant going 
without a dress, ete., which I need, but it paid in the increase of 
community fellowship in this bitter K. K. K. town. It also paid 
in that a boy said: “That pageant showed me that you truly 
believe Jesus was once on earth. I always thought he was 
something like Santa Claus.” 

Having made the birth of the Master more real to the people 
in this town, I shall make sure that death is equally real by giving 
the soul-gripping drama “Peter, the Rock,” in the hall Good 
Friday. 

If I were not so poor in purse I could do so much more here? 

Sincerely, 


No, prosperous city folk and members of strong parishes, 
the missionary opportunities are not wholly past nor limited to 
distant lands. This extract from a letter not meant of course for 
pudlication, was written by one of our Universalist ministers only 
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a few hundred miles from Universalist Headquarters. We have 
sent on a few contributions to this worker, spontaneously given 


by people who saw the letter. 
Editor. 


* = * 


LENT AND THE MINISTRY 


The Executive Board of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation gives prompt, enthusiastic and active endorsement to 
the Lenten campaign for the enlistment of Christian workers. 
The call for ministers of high character, clear vision and large 
power is very strong, and the demand for efficient men and 
women to serve as assistant pastors and directors of religious 
education is increasing every day. The recruits, it goes without 
saying, will be secured mostly from the church schools and the 
Young People’s Christian Unions. The General Association, as 
part of its service in this matter, will emphasize the campaign in 
its field work, will advertise it in “Sunday School Progress’’ and 
the “Search Light” columns of the Christian Leader, will announce 
it in letters published in all state papers, will send out a special 
communication to all pastors and church school superintend- 
ents, will urge that two opening services be centered about the 
subject, and will hold itself ready for any additional co-opera- 
tion that is requested. It has been a joy to send to Mr. Baner, 
thus soon, the names of several gifted and devoted young people 
who are ready to consider his overtures. : 

Loyally, 
George E. Huntley. 


As President of the Young People’s Christian Union, I want 
to commend most heartily the intensive campaign to be carried 
on during Lent by the Commission on the Ministry. Greater 
than our need for money is our need for men and women who 
will devote their lives to the work and ideals of our church. 
Recognizing this need, our Executive Board took action, over a 
year ago, to provide a means of recruiting our ministry and for 
enlarging our force of missionaries and directors of religious 
education. That work is gong on to-day and will continue with 
greater force. Herewith I summon the aid and support of every 
local group and the co-operation of state and national officers 
in a movement which deserves the best we can give. 

Elisworth C. Reamon, President. 


= = = 


“WEY I ENTERED THE MINISTRY” 


Because I couldn’t help it. It was the one thing I said I 
would never do—and knew I must. There was no peace till 
conscience was obeyed. All the things we think we want, leave 
us restless and unsatisfied. Everything I tried to do was blocked. 
Only one road seemed open. I thought it was too narrow. I 
was mistaken. 

I thought I would find it in tke !aw, but that left me limited. 
I sought it in literature, but still the purpose was not clearly 
enough defined. I was sure it was in music, but that seemed 
too subjective. I tried teaching, loved it, but still found myself 
in an area more or less circumscribed. I came to the ministry 
and found no limits—only my own incapabilities. Here was 
opportunity for the exercise of all the talents and all the in- 
terests a man possessed or might cultivate. And always de- 
manding of him more and more until he continually cried to God 
to win the world for Christ and his cause. Life began to be big 
with worth. Struggle and suffering and sorrow and sin began 
to have meaning—worth and meaning that continually greatened 
with living here and now, and that demanded and assured a here- 
after in which there could be no contradiction but a consum- 
mation. 

“Strait is the gate and narrow is the way”—is only a 
symbolic way of expressing the necessity of a clean cut decision 
for Christ—a decision with no compromises—a clear-eyed, 
whole-hearted surrender to Christ. Then directly I found the 
roadway of life is really not narrow but forever broadening—for 
the Christ mind is a cosmopolitan mind—nothing in heaven 
or earth is outside its interest. 


The Christ purpose is inclusive. It works not for a class, 
or a race—it seeks a unity of the world in the Kingdom of God 
wherein each individual and each group, large or small, will 
make its peculiar contribution to the common welfare. And 
the Christ spirit is universally concerned—for it gathers all 
humanity into the arms of a spiritual affection. It acts with 
gooc will toward all races, creeds, and colors. 

What a life for a man is the Christiaa ministry! Its costs 
are heavy. But they are cheap for the “‘prize of the high calling 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” “If any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature.”’ “The whole creation waiteth for the revealing 
of the sons of God.” Who will to be and do in Christ shall see 
“a new heaven and a new earth.’”’—Chester B. E ‘erson, in the 
Congregationalist. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Cafeteria and the Inn 


There are several kinds of Business in which I should not 
care to invest money, but so far as I can judge, one of the safest 
of all investments would be the erection of a Cafeter a over 
against any Great and Gilded New Hotel. And wherever I go 
I notice that other men have caught on to this same Brilliant 
Idea. 

Now I was in a Strange City, and I had selected an Hotel 
whose Engraved Stationery would look well on my letters to 
Home Friends, and consequently I was looking for Ways to 
Economize. And the Hotel itself offered me one way, for it 
notified me in divers announcements that they served a Special 
Luncheon at a Modest Price. But I was bent on Economy. 
And I beheld over against the Hotel a Cafeteria, and I went in 
thither. 

And I picked up a Tray, and selected some Hardware and a 
Napkin, and I joined the procession round the Sides and one 
End of the Room, and Inspected all the Food that was on Sale 
that day, and selected a Good Part of it for my Economical 
Luncheon. 

And I found a Vacant Seat at a Small Table that was al- 
ready Comfortably full or thereabout. And I went back and got 
a Glass cf Water. And I hung up my Coat and Hat where there 
was a Sign saying The Management Will Not be Responsible for 
Hats and Coats. 

Now I have nothing to say against the Meal, for it was 
Clean and Well Cooked and I had selected it Myself. But I ate 
with no Profound Satisfact'on, and when I was through, I was 
glad to find mid the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air, and the push of the crowd that my Coat was still there. 

And I went back to the Hotel and sat in the Lobby. For 
he who eateth in the Cafeteria may pick his Teeth in the Lobby 
of the Best Hotel, howbeit I pick not my Teeth in Publick, and I 
would that all men were even as refined in their Manners as I. 

And there came a man and sat beside me, and he said, I am 
a Go-getter. I am not one of those who sit down and wait for 
Success, but I go after it and Bring Home the Berries. 

And I had suspicion that he was about to invite me to go in 
with him in some Dead Sure Thing that he had Gone Out and 
Discovered 

And I said, I have also been too much a Go-getter, and have 
missed some good things that would have come to me without 
the Labor and the Fretting and the Oratory. And I am in no 
mood at present to join in any campaign of Go-getting.. 

And I said, I have just paid more for a Cafeteria Luncheon 
than I might have paid for a Comfortable Meal here at the Hotel, 
and I was Crowded and Jammed and Unhappy. 

And he said, That is no reason why thou shouldest not be 
interested in my Go-getter plan. And I said, At the present 
moment I am no Go-Getter. 

And as I rose to go, I said unto him, There is much to be 
said for the Cafeterias, but I do not think Saint Paul liked them. 

And he said, What did he know about them? 

And I answered, Saint Paul said, Eat what is set before you, 
and I think it was good advice. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


NO COMPROMISE 


Christian leaders from the Atlantic to the Pacific were 
shocked beyond words on Thursday of last week when they 
read in the daily papers the announcement that the Temperance 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church was about to launch 
a campaign for the modification of the Volstead Act to the ex- 
tent of lezalizing the use of beer and light wines. The purpose 
of the move, according to Dr. James Empringham, the national 
secretary of the society, is to save the young people of the nation. 
Dr. Empringham declared a personal survey made throughout 
_ the United States for the last eighteen months had convinced 
him that “it was impossible to legislate morals into the people,”’ 
but that a campaign of education would eventually bring about 
that result. He said that a voting questionnaire sent last Oc- 
tober to 20,000 members of the society had revealed an “‘‘over- 
whelming majority in favor of modification to legalize light wines 
and beer” and a return to the campaign of education along 
temperance lines conducted by the society prior to 1916. 

Summing up his reasons for the proposed drive against 
prohibition, the national secretary enumerated six counts, as 
follows: 

1. Because the effect of prohibition has been to 
put an end to scientific temperance teaching. 

2. It has discouraged the consumption of wine and 
beer and increased the demand for distilled liquors, 
which to-day are mostly poisonous. 

8. It has resulted in increased drinking among 
young people. 

4. It has brought about disrespect for all laws. 

5. It is class legislation, discriminating in favor of 
the rich. 

6. In our survey we found intemperance increased. 

The astounding action cf the Church Temperance Society 
means a sacrifice of moral leadership, and reflects no great credit 
on the intellectual processes of those fostering the projected 
campaign against the Volstead Act. 

What are the limits of compromise? It is necessary, of 
eourse, for human beings living together in this world to practise 
the principle of ‘“‘give and take,” but such a policy must never 
be allowed to prevail in the realm of clear ethical issues, par- 
ticularly when the Church of God is called upon to make the 
surrender. Here is a proposal emanating from Protestant 
Episcopalianism which spells retreat on a moral matter. We 
are to cure the drink evil by furnishing drink. Why not apply 
the same principle to the social evil, since this sin also is under- 
mining the morals of our young people? Why not allow the 
free use of paregoric as a drive against the opium evil, which has 
grown to such menacing proportions in recent years? In a word, 
why not do evil that good may come? 

It is a sad day for the Protestant Episcopal Church. We 
do not believe such an action could prevail in the councils of any 
other denomination. 

We are of the opinion that very many Episcopalians do 
not follow the leadership of Dr. Empringham in his views on in- 
temperance, and that in this number are included the majority 
of the forward-looking, progressive leaders who are deeply in- 
terested in the promotion of church union. The proposed cam- 
paign of the Temperance Society for light wines and beer will 
seriously embarrass this cause. For other denominations can 
hardly be expected to co-operate with a church that seems to 
have broken down at the vital point of morai leadership. We 
might be able to swallow some changes in ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and polity, perhaps certain modifications in doctrinal state- 
ment, and even a watered-down theory of apostolic succession, in 
the interest of larger unity among the denominations. But, 
speaking for Methodism at least, to ask the followers of John 
Wesley to unite with a church that appears to be failing at the 
‘one great essential point of moral and spiritual leadership is 


asking too much. We hope that the Episcopalians may at once 
cease craning their necks toward Sodom.—Zion’s Herald. 


* * 


SHOULD THE VOLSTEAD ACT BE MODIFIED? 
There can be little question that the greatest comfort and 


encouragement that have come to the “‘wet’’ forces of this coun- 
try for a long time have been found in the announcement by Rev. 
Dr. James Empringham, National Secretary ,of the Episcopal 
Church Temperance Society, that that organization will sup- 
port a modification of the Volstead Act to permit the manufac- 
ture of light wines and beers. .The comfort and encouragement 
will not be seriously lessened by the additional statement that 
the society will resume its former “campaign fcr temperance 
teaching,’’ though they may be affected by the immediacy and 
vigor with which many clergymen and laymen in the Episcopal 
Church have challenged the society’s action. 

While papers throughout the country are publishing inter- 
views with many ministers and laymen regarding the matter 
it is worth while to remark that there is available clear evidence, 
beyond the range of mere opinion, upon the probable effects of 
such action. This evidence is found in the Province of Ontario, 
where a “‘wet’’ Premier last year, against the strong protests of 
prohibitionists, forced through legislation modifying the Ontario 
Temperance Act, the basis of provincial prohibition, by permit- 
ting the sale of 4.4 per cent beer. All the arguments now being 
used for the modification of the Volstead Act were then brought 
into play. Premier Ferguson professed to be performing the 
impossible feat of providing a beverage with enough “kick” in it to 
satisfy the “‘wets,’”’ and at the same time harmless enough to take 
away all ground for protest on the part of the “‘drys.’”’ In the 
pleas in support of the measure a great deal was made of the 
claim that such modification was in reality a measure in behalf 
of real temperance, inasmuch as it would remove the strong 
antipathy to drastic prohibition and the temptation to law- 
breaking. On the lips of its advocates ‘‘four-decimal-four’’ be- 
came a veritable symbol of a social El] Dorado. 

What were the actual results? The first was the rehabilita- 
tion of the barroom, though in Ontario as here the foes of pro- 
hibition had disclaimed any purpose of bringing back an institu- 
tion that they professed to regard as gone forever. But the 
more sericus result has come in the fact that at the present hour 
Ontario is menaced as it has not been for years with the return 
of the whole whiskey-drinking and hard-liquor business. Far 
from being satisfied with beer of any strength as a compromise, 
the whole sordid, mercenary crew who formerly defended the 
barroom and fought every temperance proposal, no matter how 
reasonable, are now demanding more boldly than ever provision 
for the sale of the strongest intoxicants. 

It is our own judgment that Dr. Empringham and those 
who agree with him see the evils of the present situation—and 
who denies these evils?—almost entirely out of perspective and 
without background. In this matter of flask-toting and drinking 
among young people we are inclined to think that the Bishop of 
London was nearer the truth when, in remarking recently at a 
public meeting in London that British people had been told-a 
great many manufactured lies about prohibition in America, 
he declared that there was not the slightest doubt that the in- 
dustrial output of this country had increased and that public 
health had improved, adding: “You can not think anything of 
those silly little fools who swagger at dances with brandy flasks. 
That’s mere bravado. You have to look at the great broad 
effect upon the whole nation.” 

We would not in any way minimize the gravity of present- 
day drinking among young people, but we think Dr. Empring- 
ham and his friends are unduly stampeded by reflection upon 
these evils and are blind to the conditions that prevailed before 
prohibition came into effect. Let the average candid man recall 
the conditions in the college he attended a generaticn ago and in 
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the town where he was brought up. It is appalling to the writer 
to recall the number of associates of his own youth who are now 
in drunkards’ graves. The drunkards of yesterday and to-day 
did not develop the drinking habit in middle age. It is nonsense 
to suggest that liquor-drinking among youth is a new thing. 
And in so far as flask-toting may be practised to-day among a 
class of young people who did not drink yesterday, this is only a 
symptom of a general breaking down of restraint with which 
prchibition has had little to do. It is the intensity of the intoxi- 
cant and the illegal aspect of the thing that allure the misguided. 
The grcunds upen which Dr. Empringham would modify the 
Volstead Act, and the results that he suggests would foilow such 
modification, do not do great credit to his sagacity. One could 
hardly think of a course so little likely to achieve the ends he has 
in view. 

If the Volstead Act should be modified—a contingency for 
which there is at least reasonable argument—it ought to be 
upon entirely different ground. We have always held that 
prohibitcry laws of any sort should not be more drastic in their 
provisions or enforcement than the situation demands. If the 
Volstead Act, or any other act, takes away personal liberty to a 
greater extent than is necessary for the protection and welfare 
of society, honest idealists and liberty-loving men should seek 
to that extent its modification. 

But here is the crux of the whole matter. Innumerable pro- 
hibiticnists are determined to-day to maintain the Volstead Act 
because they believe we are faced with a crisis in which modifica- 
tion will affect the whole fabric of prohibition; and prohibition, 
in view of the hold that the liquor traffic had laid upon America, 
they deem a just and necessary measure—even when they re- 
gret, as the present writer does, that it should be necessary. 

The editor feels that in this matter his personal convictions 
and attitude are those of large numbers of Congregationalists. 
The Pilgrim spirit is a spirit of liberty, and liberty is the primary 
thing. We want to see all men everywhere exercising in respect 
to everything all the personal freedom that is consistent with 
the rights and liberties of others, and the welfare of society as a 
whole. But it is ridiculous for anti-prohibitionists and modera- 
tionists to talk as if prohibiticnists were merely interfering busy- 
bodies passionately concerned with suppressing the harmless 
habits of their fellow men. Even so sane a paper as Life discusses 
prohibition as if the drinking of alcoholic liquors were as harmless 
and non-problematical a matter as the drinking of cold water. 

The men who have faced frankly what the homes, the 
wives, mothers, and children, of this country suffered from a 
traffic formerly legalized, to say nothing of the havoc in the 
lives of the men who drank and of the socially menacing aspects 
of the traffic, its economic and general effects, are not going to 
consider lightly even the chance of that traffic returning to 
power through the gateway of light wines and beer. If present 
laws are too drastic they were made drastic because the so-called 
“moderates” and persenal-liberty advocates persistently refused 
to deal effectually with the abuses of the liquor traffic. They op- 
posed any and every effort toward refcrm, meeting all such effort 
with contemptuous references to “temperance cranks.’ These 
“temperance cranks’ were, after all, the only pecple in many 
communities who were really facing the problem of removing a 
curse comparable in its ravages only to war and slavery. They 
went after this evil in a sericus way. They attacked it legally 
as other great evils had been attacked. They knew that a des. 
perate situation demanced a cesperate remedy, and they did not 
hesitate to apply it. If prchibitery legislation in America has 
gone too far, it is kecause the “wets” and moderates of this 
country persistently blocked progress and refused to go even 
any reasonable distance at all in battling the curse of alcohol. 
The Volstead Act has become in large measure a symbol. If its 
definition of intoxicants establishes a needlessly low percentage 
of alcohol, it should be remembered that that percentage was 
not written into the law by extreme “prohibitionist cranks,’’ 
but by the liquor people themselves in the days when they 
sought governmental definition of bootleg liquor as unlicensed 


liquor. When prohibition succeeded license the definition of 
alcoholic liquor continued as before. 

If any real benefit were in view from raising the alcoholic 
percentage in legalized beverages many would favor such modi- 
fication. But it is the utmost folly to suppose that modification 
would satisfy the clamorous “wets.” They want a return to wet: 
conditions, and nothing short of that would satisfy them. Dr. 
Empringham may be a very sincere temperance advocate, but. 
he is a poor psychologist and an even worse strategist. 

This country is committed to the prohibitionist experiment 
and that experiment ought to go on until there are far clearer 
evidences of failure than anything that has appeared as yet. In 
this as in other matters law, if it operate effectively enough, may 
yet prove a schoolmaster to bring us to liberty. Prohibition 
came at a time when the liquor traffic was inevitably leading this 
country into bondage. Freedom is by going on and not by going 
back.—The Congregationalist. 


* * 


THE PROHIBITION ISSUE 


Prohibition as an issue, appears to be as difficult to lay as 
Banquo’s ghost. With the best and most law-abiding intentions 
in the world, even those who weuld be content to regard the 
Eighteenth Amendment as res ajudicata find themselves unable 
to escape from its constant re-emergence as a news item, of front- 
page rank, which it would be affectation to ignore. After five 
years of enforcerent, with all the powers of government and 
judiciary behind it, the statute fathered by Mr. Andrew Volstead 
is as much on its defense as on the day it was inserted in the body 
of American law. 

This atmcsphere of dogged resistance is no matter of theory. 
Any observer, in the course of an averagely active day among 
men of affairs, is forced to take note of it a dozen times. An- 
swered as it has been on the part of those who are making a change 
in the naticn’s habits their particular business, by an ever-in- 
creasing confidence and by an expressed determination to meet 
every act of non-confcrmity by fresh invasions of personal 
sikerty, it has ended by creating a sense of intolerable strain. 
We believe it is because this feeling has been dissipated, if only 
momentarily, by the pronouncement of the Episcopal Church 
Temperance Society and what has followed it, that an impor- 
tance, quite out of proportion tc the volume of opinion the 
society represents, has keen attached to it by the responsible 
press of the country. 

It was interesting to note how quickly argument as to the 
exact strength of the body for which Dr. Carstensen and Dr. 
Empringham spoke died away, and how quickly the nature of 
the opposition that crystallized itself around their statement 
became of front-page importance. For Catholics, naturally, 
the comment which has appeared under the names of Cardinal 
O’Connell and Cardinal Hayes takes first place. The utterance 
of the Cardinal from Boston is all the more impressive because 
he has hitherto, and despite continual attempts to obtain his 
opinion, preferred to keep silence. Even now he has not so much 
chosen the moment to break it as recognized that a time has 
come when the place the thing is to assume in human conscience 
as opposed to public opinion must be defined. What he well 
terms a “deep agitation on the part of the public” and “‘an ex- 
traordinary amount of confusion, both of principle and fact’” 
called for an authcritative definition of Christian doctrine. 

The confusicn is not one that has ever prevailed among 
Catholic men and women who are fully instructed. In their 
minds the landmarks between positive good and positive evil are 
grown familiar things through ordeals in which the choice be- 
tween the world’s way and God’s way is daily offered them. 
Periodical examinations of conscience in a sphere where the 
world’s facile and pragmatic standards do not weigh a feather’s 
weight, leave them in little real doubt as to the nature of sin. 
The confusion, where it exists, is an imported confusion. It is 
the result of, perhaps, the most astonishing and concerted effort 
ever made to destroy the boundary marks between man-made 
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and God-made law, and to cover a failure which marks only too 
plainly the limits within which the state can impose its will, by 
sowing the seeds of doubt in individual minds, and like the 
Pharisee with the piece of silver, propounding a dilemma which 
leaves the onus of bad citizenship upon one answer, and bad 
doctrine upon the other. Cardinal O’Connell’s answer to such 
attempts, often couched in the language of sweet persuasiveness, 
but which quickly reveal their true nature by turning to threats 
and abuse when they are resisted, is what might be expected 
from a prelate of his clear mind and undoubted courage: “It has 
been mace clear a thousand times that we will work with our 
- separated brethren as temperance men, but nct as the tools cf 
these whose confessed policy is world-wide prohibition by in- 
stallments.” 

How world-wide is this new attack upon the human will, 
and how clearly the world is faced with a new Manicheaism, is 
apparent from the leading editorial in the Engish Catholic week- 
ly, the Tablet, which Cardinal O’Connell not only quoted at 
length, but which he recommends to American Catholics as em- 
bodying in clear and comprehensive form ‘‘genuine Catholic 
doctrine” on the question of prohibition. The article was called 
forth, it is true, by the impudent and quickly disavowed attempt 
to draw from the shepherd of the Universal Church a pronounce- 
ment that would have imposed absolute abstention as a duty 
bearing upon Cathclic conscience in one country. But the im- 
plications of the discreditable ruse go so deep that the Tablet 
devotes four of its columns to it: 


“Reviving the hoary heresy cf the Aquarians, they 
would banish wine even from the sacrifice of the altar; 
as neo-Manichees, they would have us stray in the 
thornbrakes of false physics and metaphysics. 

“To these appeals the Catholic Church can not 
accede. Voluntary total abstinence she applauds, as in 
the case of a strong-willed man who renounces fer- 
mented liquor for the sake of a weak-willed brother. 

“But compulsory universal prohibition is a dif- 
ferent thing. For ccmpulsory prchibition in general is 
flatly opposed to Holy Scripture and to Catholic tradi- 
tion.” 


All the truculent asserticns of the men who, with the club 
of the law in their hands, see in the present revival of oppcsition 
to their pretenses the wriggle of a worm under an iron-shed heel, 
will nct alter the fact that the prohibiticn problem has entered 
upon a new phase. First of all, Catholic doctrine on the dis- 
tinction between temrerance and ‘‘dryness’”’ has been made quite 
plain. No prcecess of reasoning and no threats will make the 
men and wemen for whom Cardinal Hayes and Cardinal O’Con- 
nell are spokesmen consider as vile and outlawed something their 
Master chose as one of the elements of his supreme bequest. On 
the other hand, a body of citizens of unquestioned respectability 
is on record that sobriety by enactment has failed, and its view 
meets with the approval of a gcodly number of spiritual leaders 
even though this dces not happen to include the Episcopal bishop 
of New York. These men think they perceive (and their right 
to give a voice to their perceptions is as yet intact) that the at- 
tmpt to make men sober by law has not only resulted in greater 
evils than it was aimed to cure, but that their own efforts to 
teach the virtue of temperance have keen superseded without 
being helped. Threat and persuasion may have their seasons. 
But men are not to ke threatened and persuaded simultaneously. 
Not for the first time the appeal to physical force has left moral 
force handling blunted and untempered weapons. If the temper 
with which men are prepared to listen to such a crusade for 
observance as Bishop Manning belatedly proposes is not the same 
as it would have been fifteen or twenty years ago, and if public 
opinion, as months and years pass, seems to be drifting away 
from enforcement rather than massing behind it, the fault must 
lie at the doors of the chamsy surgeons who, in trying to ex- 
tirpate the abuse, cut deep into living tissue. All present signs 
indicate that the reluctance of politicians to face the problem 
fairly and squarely is nearing the end to which all such insincere 


expedients are foredoomed. Public opinion is taking the matter 
out of their hands, and is itself making prohibition the major 
domestic issue.—The Commonweal (Liberal Catholic). 


* * 


THE EMPRINGHAM REPORT 


To any person who has had contact with the movement to 
prohibit the legalized liqucr traffic in the United States, three 
questions inevitably presented themselves at the appearance of 
the Empringham manifesto. We venture the guess that nine 
out of ten persons who are actually committed to the making 
of a dry nation, and have worked for that end, asked themselves, 
in order, these three questions: 1. Who is Empringham? 2. 
What is the Church Temperance Society? 3. When did the 
Episcopalians ever pose as dry enthusiasts, anyway? Now that 
the facts come out the answers, in order, seem to be: 1. A candi- 
date for a place among the front page alumni. 2. A small, un- 
official society originally organized to promote “temperance, 2s 
distinguished from prohibition.” 3. Never. 

The subsequent manifesto of William, Cardinal O’Connell, 
has precisely the same significance in relation to the prohibition 
situation as has that of the Rev. Mr. Empringham. But it 
will not do to dismiss the whole matter lightly kecause of the sort 
of churchmen who are now keing played up as anti-prohibition- 
ists. If the Rev. Mr. Empringham and Cardinal O’Connell 
speak only for groups which never have keen reliable in their 
support of the dry cause, it is still worth asking whether there 
is disaffection among thcse churches in which the liquor forces 
have faced real opposition. Let it ke admitted that if the wets 
employ bunk in their publicity, the drys do the same thing. The 
preacher who makes a fiery prchibition speech, and then calls 
on his congregation to stand as a sign of its approval of his 
sentiments, is indulging in just as much claptrap when he cites 
this vote as evidence of an unyielding dry sentiment, as Mr. Em- 
pringham was with his “referendum.” As a matter of cold 
fact, large numbers of persons can be found in Protestant churches 
who are at least lukewarm in their support of the Volstead law. 
There are others who are still unconvinced as to the value of that 
law. In many places where the drinker was once regarded as 
without the pale, there is no longer any great social odium at- 
tached to mild drinking. This does not mean that the churches 
are going backward. It means that they contain numbers of 
people who never have been brought ahead to tke point of social 
conscience implied in national prohibition. It means that there 
is an enormous work of education still to be done, and that 
much of this education must be within the churches. 

There is no danger of the repeal of the prohibition amend- 
ment. There is no likelihood that the Volstead law will ke 
modified. The country was never drier—politically. Each new 
Congress that reaches Washington proves more arid than its 
predecessor when the roll-calls start. In a few years the wet 
legislators of New Jersey, New York and Maryland will ke left 
with only a few scattered veterans of varicus city wards to hold 
their lodge of sorrow. But the prohibition law is in real danger, 
none the less. This danger lies in the growth of a spirit of tacit 
nullification. It is disquieting to regard the extent te which 
tacit nullification has already overtaken the amendments to our 
Federal Constitution. The first ten amendments eccmprise what 
we have called our bill of rights, and what the war and its after- 
math have done to the bill of rights needs no telling here. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are a cead letter in large 
portions of the ccuntry. If now the eighteenth amendment is 
placed in the same category, it wil! be much more than the cause 
of prohibition which suffers. The comfortable gentlemen who 
are talking so much about the growing disregard for law vil do 
well to consider the prohibition issue from this angle. If a proper 
understanding of the seriousness of this danger and an adequate 
spirit of personal commitment can be secured within the churches 
which are officially in support of the prohibition law, the menace 
of tacit nullification will pass. But multitudes of church mem- 
bers have still to be brought to this point of personal commitment. 
—Christian Century. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


What Is Man? 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings. 


By George A. Dorsey. Harper and 
Brothers. 
Mind: Its Origin and Goal. By George 


Barton Cutten. Yale University Press. 
$2.50. 

Man: His Making and Unmaking. By 
E. Boyd Barrett. Thomas Seltzer. 
$2.50. 

Psychology and Morals. By J. A. Had- 
field. Robert M. McBride and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Psychology and the Church. By Various 
Writers. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Psychology, the infant prodigy of the 
sciences, is showing man himself. Judged 
by the rigorous criteria cf the scientific 
method, it has probably been only moder- 
ately successful. The authors of books on 
psychology, however, have achieved amaz- 
ing success. Naturally: man finds few 
things as interesting as himself. So in- 
terested are men in the revelations of their 
own natures that the fakirs and medicine 
men are making almost as much in lectur- 
ing on psychology as they are in Florida 
real estate. Psychclogy as a fad has out- 
lived Mah Jeng and crossword puzzles; 
as a science it is still an infant, though a 
precocious one. 

The five books assembled for review are 
about as diverse as five books on a single 
subject could be, and each one has its 
merits. Beginning with Dorsey’s book, 
we find a volume that is under obligations 
to all the sciences. The author has de- 
liberately tried to tell vs what science has 
discovered about us human beings. He 
starts off by describing how we get born 
and how, having once entered upon our 
earthly career, we develop. That leads 
him to a little digression on race, in which 
he laughs merrily at the various schemes 
of racial supericrity. From man he turns 
to monkey, and in the fcllowing chapter 
he describes as much of the evolutionary 
process as bears on the evolution of man. 
Then comes a chapter on how the body 
works, an excellent chapter with instruc- 
tive sections on vitamines, glands, hor- 
mones, and other entities that occasion- 
ally are featured on the front page. And 
then another chapter, with much more 
about the glands and their effect on per- 
sonality. 

Finally, after we have read more than 
half of the book, we come to the chapters 
on psychology, but we have been learning 
about ourselves all the time, and we soon 
find that Dr. Dorsey is not through with 
nerves, glands, and other physiological 
structures. Dorsey is a behaviorist, the 
first, so far as we know, to write a_popu- 
lar book on psychology. He makes no 
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Conducted by Granville Hicks 


apologies. He just goes ahead and says, 
“Tt is time to give the mind a rest.” 
In other words, he thinks that psychology 
had better regard mind as a function of 
body. That, he believes, is the most 
profitable line for science to take. There- 
fore he talks about synaptic resistance, 
neuron thresholds, and the cerebral cor- 
tex, acquired reflexes, stimuli and the 
visceral mechanism. He uses Watson’s 
term and calls thinking laryngeal itch. 
It is from this point of view that he talks 
about thought, habits, and the conduct 
of life generally, giving a fairly thorough 
exposition of behavioristie psychology. 
Dorsey has written the most interesting 
popularization of science on the market. 
It is not only that he enlivens the books 
with epigrams, quips, and puns, many of 
them bad, but also that he writes swiftly 
and with a compelling desire to tell man 
the truth about himself. He would be 
interesting even if he didn’t try, and as 
a matter of fact he tries pretty hard. 
Much of the interest-arousing qoality of 
the book lies in its originality of presenta- 
tion. It is one hundred per cent anthro- 
pocentric. Dorsey has taken as _ his 
motto a paraphrase of the famous Latin 
dictum; he counts everything not human 
as foreign to his purpose in writing the 
book. To interest and originality Dorsey 
adds frankness, such frankness as we have 
not seen in popular writers other than 
Robinson and Van Loon. And Dorsey 
beats them because he is primarily in- 
terested in the truth and not in shocking 
people. Finally, the book is authoritative. 
So are a good many other popularizations 
that we have read, but few of them have 
been so highly praised by leading scien- 
tists. Altogether it stands out as one of 
the noteworthy books in a year when, as 
readers will have judged from our almost 


‘weekly peans of praise, good books are 


unusually plentiful. 

President Cutten of Colgate has written 
a much more discreet and conventional 
book, albeit a book of considerable merit. 
Seeking to show how our minds have de- 
veloped in the process of evolution, he 
rejects the thesis that mind is a special 
creation apart from evolution, and defends 
his view as more religious than its oppo- 
site. After he has shown how mental de- 
velopment parallels biological develop- 
ment, he discussses the place of instincts 
in the other animals and in man, and 
traces the connection between morals 
and impulses. The last three chapters 
treat the dangers of intellectual decline. 
Here Cutten shows the influence of the 
race fiends and the heredity fiends, to 
use the descriptive phrases of Langdon- 
Davies. Racial discrimination of this 
kind is, according to Dorsey, bunk, and 
the mechanism of heredity is so little known 
that we had best concentrate on environ- 
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ment. Indeed the environmentalists seem 
to be on the upward grade, while the 
hereditarians fight a losing battle. Cut- 
ten is on the declining end of the see-saw. 
By and large these chapters, whether 
sound or not, add little to the book. Cut- 
ten has not Dorsey’s racy style, nor has 
he his frankness. None the less, he has 
succeeded in showing us how our minds 
developed from those of the lower animals, 
and that is something. 

Both Cutten and Dorsey have given us 
books which have something to distinguish 
them from the common run of books on 
pyschology. The three works which re- 
main run truer to type, catering more 
directly to the human desire to see the 
wheels go round. E. Boyd Barrett has 
written in “Man” an exposition of a modi- 
fied form of the new psychology. His 
central contention is that we should scrap 
the term psychology altogether, substi 
tuting for it the term humanology, the 
science of humanity. This is a point 
well taken, and Barrett follows his own 
advice. He talks for the most part of 
how the human being can be adjusted to 
life, and his rather ill-organized book de- 
votes a good many of its chapters to 
various forms of mal-adjustment. 

Because of its nondescript character, 
the book is difficult to summarize. Bar- 
rett tries to accept as much of the Freudian 
psychology as is compatible with his own 
point of view, which is presumably in- 
fluenced by his Catholic background. He 
seeks to make a place for free will by the 
use of ingenious casuistry, and he defends 
religion. He devotes much more space 
than Dorsey or Cutten to repressions, 
sublimations, and other topics which 
bulk large in psycho-analysis, treating 
these subjects cireumspectly and with 
due regard for conventional views. The 
book is interesting enough, but it seems 
light and trivial when compared to Dor- 
sey’s. 

Dr. Hadfield also treats of the new psy- 
chology, but from the point of view of the 
practitioner. His book offers to the 
reader considerable information both as 
to principle and as to practise, with em- 
phasis on therapeutic methods. He de- 
votes much space to heredity and environ- 
ment, complexes, and subiimation, finding 
abundant illustrations in his own experi- 
ence as a practising psycho-analyst. It 
may be noted that he is with Dorsey and 
against Cutten on the question of heredity 
and environment. 

Interesting as the book is as an ex- 
position of the views of Freud, Adler, and 
Jung, its primary purpose is to correlate 
psychology and morals. Dr. Hadfield 
holds that the organized self is the proper 
desideratum of mankind, drawing from 
that principle conclusions as to sin, 
idealism, altruism, and other themes re- 
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lated to morality. For example, he re- 
gards the will as the functioning of the 
organized self, and looks upon an ideal as 
something that stimulates the will. He 
distinguishes sin from organic disease, 
functional disorder, and moral disease, 
describing it as the result of “‘a deliberate 
and conscious choice of the self,’’ depend- 
ing upon the acceptance of a low ideal. 

The closing chapters contain some in- 
teresting reflections on altruism, in the 
course of which Dr. Hadfield traces our 
ideals of service to the desire for self- 
display, curiosity, or similar motives. 
He does not reject the ideals on that 
account, however, but very rightly insists 
that the end in view, which is service, 
is quite as important as the motives that 
produce our actions. He calls for us to 
admit the underlying motives and at the 
same time to go on with service, rejoicing 
that our less worthy selves thus find ex- 
pression in ways useful to society. The 
closing words are, ‘‘Know thyself, be thy- 
self, accept thyself.’”’ The book is more 
than a little scrappy, though by no means 
as badly erganized as Barrett’s, but it 
gives a reiable view of the more moderate 
and practical aspects cf the new psychol- 
ogy. So far as Hadfield touches on 
morality he seems a little prone to defend 
a particular system of morality, but he 
succeeds in defining right and wrong from 
the point of view of psychology. 

In his way Hadfield is as fearless as 
Dorsey. The difference is one of tem- 
perament. Lacking Dorsey’s vigor of 
mind, Hadfield naturally tends to be more 
conservative, but one feels that he says 
what he.thinks. The difference between 
men who don’t have radical ideas and 
those who are afraid to have them becomes 
apparent in “‘Psychology and the Church.”’ 
Hadfield has also contributed a chapter 
to this book, a chapter which is much more 
moderate than “‘Psychology and Morals’’ 
but much less conservative than the other 
contributions. Holding rigidly to their 
faith the authors have permitted them- 
selves a glimpse at psychology in the hope 
of discovering trends which will support 
their convictions and suggestions that 
will strenthen the church. This does nct 
mean that there is no good in the book; 
there is much. Dr. Matthews gives an 
admirable statement of the metaphysical 
limitations of psychology; Grensted pre- 
sents a concise review of the development 
of psychology; Hadfield and Browne are 
very sane on spiritual healing. Much of 
the book is splendid. But the writers 
have taken their religious views as the 
boundaries and the criteria of their study 
of psychology. They may put psychology 
first in their title, but in the book the 
church is first and psychology a careful 
second. 

By contrast with the other books Dor- 
sey’s volume looms up more than ever. 
It is more interesting, more significant, 
more reliable. Many readers will not 
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like his behaviorism, but they will be 
forced to admit the validity of behavior- 
ism as method even if they deny its sound- 
ness as dogma. While Freud, Adler, and 
Jung do battle over complexes and psycho- 
ses, the behaviorists plug along with their 
investigations of nerves and mechanisms. 
Their guesses are no better than the 
guesses of the psycho-analysts, but they 
are discovering facts and not limiting 
themselves to guesses. Much of the new 
psychology will doubtless prove valid, 
but its terminology is frequently as mis- 
leading as the terminology of the old in- 
trospective brand. The lingo cf psycho- 
analysis has proved popular, more popu- 
lar than the dull and learned jargon of 
behaviorism, but in “Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings,’ Dorsey has gone 
far towards making the layman under- 
stand what behaviorism is and isn’t. The 
other books have their value, but Dorsey’s 
towers above them. 
* * 
Understanding 
By Charles H. Brent. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 50 cents (paper). 

The Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, which was held in Stock- 
holm last August, sought, as Bishop 
Brent reminds us, not a unity based on 
faith but a unity based on fellowship. 
“The effect. of divisions in the church,’’ 
he writes, ‘is inability to use a common 
Christian ethic upon common moral, to 
say nothing of common spiritual prob- 
lems.” The conference made a start 
toward securing such an ethic. It also 
revealed the magnitude of the breach in 
practical affairs. It defined the problem, 
and thus made a step toward its solution. 

In addition to Bishop Brent’s lively 
narrative of the conference, there are 
three of his addresses to the conference, an 
address by the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
and the message of the conference. Of 
these documents the official message is 
the most interesting. It reveals the lead- 
ers of the conference as cognizant of the 
faults of the churches, as conscious of 
both the need for a united church and of 
the obstacles in the path of union, and as 
sensitive to the great moral and social 
responsibilities of the churches. To some 
it may seem a timid proclamation, and 
indeed it is far from the ringing challenge 
that might have been expected. But we 
have seen the futility of resolutions when 
they lack the support of the masses of 
church members. Perhaps the Christians 
at Stockholm did well to be guided by the 
hesitant progress of their constituencies 
rather than their own far-reaching idealism. 

* * 
Evolution and Religion 
By Jabez T. Sunderland, D. D. The 

Beacon Press. $1.65 postpaid. 

The Beacon Press renders a service in 
bringing out a new edition of “The Spark 
in the Clod,’”’ by Dr. Sunderland, under 
the title “Evolution and Religion.” 


There has been a steady demand for 
this book since it has appeared, as there 
has always been a steady demand for the 
author’s other book, “The Origin and 
Character of the Bible.” 

Dr. Sunderland in his preface says that 
the book has two very simple objects. 
One is to make clear why it is that the 
great scientists of the world accept the 
doctrine of evolution, and the other is to 
state clearly why the author regards evo- 
lution as a friend and ably of religion and 
not an enemy. 

He calls attention to the fact that prae- 
tically everybody was certain that the old 
controversy between religion and science 
had died out and would never be renewed, 
but that it has flamed up again with a 
fury greater than ever before. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan writes a very 
illuminating introduction, in which he 
says: “In this introduction I have briefly 
indicated a layman’s point of view of 
some elements involved in the warfare of 
religion and science. No such conflict 
can exist except in the region in which 
tradition and superstition have attempted 
to forestall knowledge. No problem of 
fact has been worked out completely. 
Still less is there any which has heen 
thought out accurately in advance of 
finding out. For example, churches and 
schools have for two centuries done 
homage to the ignorant and arrogant dic- 
tum of Archbishop Usher as to the age of 
the universe: ‘Heaven and earth, center 
and circumference, were created all to- 
gether in the same instant, with clouds full 
of water, on October 28, 4004 B. C., at 
nine o’clock in the morning.’ When non- 
sense like this is assumed to be part of 
religion, it is not strange that common 
sense revolts. The real conflict therefore 
is not with evolution or with any other 
technical conclusion of science, but with 
the common sense of humanity.” 

The same general views of nature and 
of man are set forth by Dr. Sunderland 
from the different point of view of a re- 
ligious teacher. 

The chapters of the book are: ‘‘The 
Evolution of the World,” “The Evolution 
of Man,” “The Evolution of Religion,’’ 
“The Problem of Pain and Evil in the 
Light of Evolution,” “Immortality in the 
Light of Evolution,’’ “The Bible, Jesus, 
and Christianity in the Light of Evolu- 
tion.”” And three appendices have been 
added, as follows: ‘“The Battle to Drive 
Evolution Out of the Schools. Anti- 
Evolution Forces.’”’ ‘Testimonies of Emi- 
nent Scientists as to the Truth of Evo- 
lution and its Real Relation to Religion.” 
“Evolution Interpreted. Its True and 
Deeper Meaning.” 

Ministers who wish to deal with this 
subject intelligently, and leaders of Bible 
classes in the church school, can not afford 
to be without this great book. It is clear, 


concise, accurate and reverent. 
JiaoVews 
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THE DAY OF PRAYER AT INMAN’S 
CHAPEL 


For three years out of four this touch of 
world interest has been given our section 
of Pigeon River Valley by a woman’s 
observance of the Day of Prayer for 
Missions. 

This year the meeting was set at Friend- 
ly House as “something different.” <A 
very showery day with the mercury drop- 
ping nearly 20 degrees from 2 to 5 o’clock, 
with a new baby near by, with another 
“sick unto death’ with pneumonia, made 
numbers smaller than usual, but the 
service was up to its usual mark. 

The decorations were the big globe, 
paper flags cf all nations, pictures of 
our own missionaries and places, includ- 
ing one of Friendly House. There was no 
one at the organ (where is our musical 
helper?) but we “‘raised’’ our own tunes, 
and read from our Bibles. Then with the 
“voice of prayer” and joined hands after- 
ward, we lighted the two tall candles, one 
for those of every name and kind who 
labor ‘‘overseas,”’ one fer those who work 
“at home.” Then, with prayer that a 
coal from the altar on high may touch our 
own idea of missionary service, two Clara 
Barton Guild girls touched matches to 
the fagots on the hearth. Tea was served, 
the missionaries of the world “taking tea 
with us,’’ said cne young woman when it 
was discovered that our candles were 
still burning as we ate and drank! 

It was truly a “world’’ observance, 
although amid the fortress of mountains 
on a gray February afternoon and far 
from the crowd and accessories of the 
world. One wondered what the day might 
do, by reflex action, in shaping the future 
of little Helen Hazel Warren (Hazel 
Kirk’s christened namesake), who was the 
only baby present. 

The rest of the missionary’s day included 
prayer at the bedside of the sick baby and 
entertaining over night Miss Thelma 
Collins, our fine little day school teacher 
up “‘little East Fork,’’ where lies our great 
opportunity for true social service if we 
will but back our vision with deeds and 
enter in to “possess the land” already 
“spied out.” 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 
* * 
FROM JAPAN 


Here is an account of a conversation 
which Mrs. Rowe had with a young man 
whom she knew. Knowing that the lad 
had a sick brother Mrs. Rowe said: “Just 
for conversation I asked this lad how 
his brother’s health was, and he tcld me 
that his brother was so weak he had left 
the seashore and gone back to his home in 
Osaka. There, he told me, he has only 
one desire—to see his parents become 
Christians before he goes to his Heavenly 


Home. I asked him how often he writes 
to his brother and he said, ‘My brother 
does not wish me to neglect my studies 
and my Sunday school work to write to 
him often, and I do not like to take his 
strength to write replies to my letters, so 
we do not write frequently, but we meec 
twice a day at the feet of our Lord, in 
prayer.’ 

“Now do you know of any young 
American student with generations of 
Christian thought back of him who is 
applying his faith more practically than 
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this boy, who, living in a boys’ dormitory, 
has gathered a group of other boys to- 
gether into a Bible Class, is teaching a 
class of children, independent of any 
church, in a country suburb of this big 
city, and begs us, if we have need of him, 
to please let him know, that he may help 
our Mission? I call this applied Chris- 
tianity. And it is only by accident that 
we hear of such cases and can know 
whether our missionary effort is worth 
while or not.” 
* * 

Miss Powell is to take her vacation 
during April this year. As she journeys 
north she is planning to speak at several 
places for the W. N. M. A. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for March by Mary Slaughter 


TRAVELING IN MINNESOTA 

Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis—a meas- 
ure of forty hours’ travel by swift trains. 
And a new field of work and adventure in 
what the home-loving New Englanders 
term “‘the wilds of Minnesota.” While 
detailed for state Sunday school work, 
it has been everywhere possible to meet 
as well groups of the young people and 
do field work for the national Union. 

Unioners everywhere might well say, 
“Hail, all hail to Minnesota,” for the 
pluck and determination with which they 
work despite their seeming isolation from 
the majority of the Unions. In propor- 
tion to membership and distance to be 
traveled no state can compare with Min- 
nesota in the number of delegates sent to 
conventions during the past three years. 

But back again to Minneapolis and the 
tour of the state. And first of all to Tuttle 
Church. That first Sunday morning was 
not like going to a strange church, for 
there were old friends to greet—Marion 
Griffith, for four years a faithful member 
of the National Board, and Jack Koeser, 
former Minnesota state president and 
convention veteran. And among the 
new friends was Mrs. Jack Koeser, charm- 
ing bride of a few months past, who plans 
to become a convention attendant. 

The young people united with the 


Sunday school in having a delightful re-~ 


ception instead of the regular devotional 
meeting. From among the young people 
seven are listed as officers and teachers of 
the Sunday school, with another member 
of the church board of trustees. The 
Union is small but active. 

Tuttle Church had long been fixed in 
my mind as the church of Stanley Man- 
ning, our own former director of Young 
People’s Work. Many were the inquiries 
about him, the messages to be given to 
him and to his wife. One loyal friend said, 
“Tell him that we still love him.” Many 
others echoed the words. 

At the annual parish meeting of the 
Church of the Redeemer splendid reports 
were given by both the intermediate and 


senior Unions. The optimistic reports 
from all auxiliary organizations were in 
decided contrast to the markedly conserva- 
tive attitude of church trustees and lead- 
ers. 

The following Sunday evening I spoke 
before the combined intermediate and 
senior groups. Neither Union is large— 
not so large as one would expect in a 
big church. With two such leaders as 
Hope and Shirley Morisette as presidents 
of the two groups, one finds enthusiasm 
and interest. 

The week-end of the 24th was the time 
for the State Rally. Representatives from 
the St. Paul, Tuttle, Anoka and the two 
Redeemer Unions were gathered for the 
Saturday evening banquet. Edgar Wil- 
siams of Chattanooga, former member 
of the Board, was present, making a total 
of four Board members, two present and 
two ex-officio. Marguerite Vance of 
St. Paul, newly-elected Minnesota state 
president, long a faithful worker, urged 
added interest and co-operation in the 
state work, particularly in connection 
with the state paper. 

Despite the temporary closing of the 
St. Paul church the Union is still active. 
However hopeless a church may seem we 
can not feel that it is entirely dead when 
the young folks stand ready to ‘‘carry on.” 

From Minneapolis to Rochester the 
itinerary read. Rochester has had a fine 
Union group, but now the young people 
are away at college. But some of the 
young people cf high school age held 
a meeting and voted to have a Union. 
Not one had been in the former organiza- 
tion. They are small in numbers, only 
seven charter members, but are optimis- 
tic about others joining. 

Finally, then, a glimpse of Anoka, where 
so many of the young people have gone 
away that it dcesn’t seem possible to keep 
the organization going. The few faithful 
ones are loyally keeping the Unicn alive 
although meetings are irregular. There 
are possibilities here for a splendii junior 
group ?7f a leader could be found. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

‘Miss Earle: 

March 7-13. Canton, N. Y.; Toronto, 
Ont.; Auburn, N. Y. 

‘Miss Slaughter: 
March 7-13. 
City, Iowa. 

Dr. Huntley: 
March 7-13. Haverhill, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Wausau, Wis.; Webster 


* * 
IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Gerrish of Berlin, 
N.H., are now in the Dominican Republic, 
where Mr. Gerrish has business interests. 
Mrs. Gerrish, with characteristic loyalty 
and devotion, has started a Sunday school 
for the few American children in the com- 
munity. The General Sunday School 
Association counts this as the highest kind 
of service, and is proud to count a new 
school in the West Indies. Mrs. Gerrish 
will be remembered among her old friends 
as Mrs. Isaac Coddington. 

* * 


APPRECIATION OF MISS EARLE 


I want to thank the General Sunday 
School Association on behalf ef our church 
_ school for the services of Miss Earle. We 
greatly appreciate what she did for us. 

She helped our people to see the pos- 
sibilities we have here and started our 
workers toward a more definite and efficient 
organization through which we might 
realize those possibilities. Her ccntact 
with and her messages to the memhkers of 
the school, the parents, the young people 
and the Sunday morning congregation 
were highly pleasing. I know her visit 
and work here has been and will be pro- 
ductive of still more progress in the work 
of religious education in the church. 

Sincerely yours, 
Edgar R. Walker. 

Swampscott, Mass. 

ce 


THE THIRD FLOOR BACK 


A little girl in an Illinois school was 
naming the Books of the Bible. With 
great confidence and pride she called out 
“Psalms, Proverbs, Enthusiasties!’”’ That 
last book is one that many good people 
need to find and read with persistence. 


The superintendent of the Second Uni- 
tarian church school in Boston is Mr. 
Waitstill Sharp. I hope that in beginning 
his services he is governed, not by his 
first name, but by his last. Unfortunately 
there are officers a-plenty for whom that 
unusual given name wou'd be exactly and 
sadly appropriate. 


What in the world is this? It is a bulle- 
tin from New Zealand, a publication of 
four immense pages, the whole being de- 
voted to a wail about the unprecedented 
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* * 
a EVER YLAND z 
* A Magazine That We Heartily * 
id Recommend ig 
* World friendship? Wemusthave * 
* it if, with all the facilities for help- * 
* ing or harming each others, we are * 
* to have any world worth living in. * 
ie Here is a beautiful monthly * 
* magazine the mission of which is * 
* to make young Americans respect- * 
* ful and respectable neighbors to * 
* the rest of the human race. = 
It is designed for boys and girls * 
* from eight to sixteen years of age. * 
* Well-edited, finely printed, won- * 
* derfully illustrated, it both instructs * 
* and delights. = 
4 It is seldom that we can com- * 
* mend any publication as unreserv- * 
* edly as we do this. = 
3 The Publishing House will send * 
* sample copies upon request. The * 
* subscription price is one dollar and * 
* a half per year, or, in clubs of five * 
* or more, one dollar. We urge our * 
* friends to avail themselves of this * 
* great help. : 
* * 
* * 
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depravity of present-day young people! 
And that from a land not cursed with 
soul-destroying Prohibition. Oh dear, oh 
dear, what can a poor mortal believe! Here 
we had been reading columns and columns 
and columns, written by heart-broken 
brewers and distillers, who have viewed 
with agony the follies of young Americans, 
and have assured us that a man named 
Volstead was responsible for all the hor- 
rors of the new age. And now comes frem 
one of the wettest of wet countries an 
account of youthful licentiousness that 
in these columns would be absolutely un- 
printable. We advise the National As- 
sociation Against Prohibition to buy up 
the whole edition of this New Zealand 
broadside and quickly to desposit it in 
some red-hot furnace. Otherwise it may 
set some people to thinking some real 
thoughts. 


We had the other day, at 176, three- 
fifths of a board meeting. Mr. Gibbs, 
vice-president, Mr. Hempel, secretary, 
and Dr. Huntley, president, were in 
attendance and transacted a lot of busi- 
ness. Arrangements were made for 
carrying out many of the Syracuse in- 
structions and plans fer the summer in- 
stitutes were carried forward. 
only about eight dollars to have one of 
these rather frequent meetings, which is 
the reason that our budget calls each year 
for the ridiculously small sum of less than 
a hundred dollars for board expenses. 
As a matter of fact the majority of our 


It costs us . 


are made by corre- 
spondence, board motions being sent 
through the mail to all officers. Distant 
members, not feeling that they can travel 
to New England for the mid-year gather- 
ings, are nevertheless “‘present in spirit” 
and something more, inasmuch as they are 
notified in advance of important matters 
that are to come up and are invited to send 
their suggestions, and inasmuch as the 
votes passed are not considered final 
without their ratification. We think that 
our plan is as economical and efficient as 
any that could be devised. Mrs. Galer 
and Mr. Homans, our Western members, 
are especially strong in that conviction 


business decisions 


The National Board of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union met in Boston the 
other day and I had the honor to sit in 
at one of their sessions. The sympathy 
and co-operation between the Union and 
the Sunday School Association has always 
been perfect; and now additional plans 
for mutual helpfulness are being developed. 
We may well be proud of that National 
Board, every member of which has been 
trained in a Universalist Sunday school. 
And the General Convention may well 
look to them with hope, for undoubtedly 
they are among its future leaders. 

The Sojourner. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, devotes 
a rather surprising amount of space in his 
weekly calendar to the affairs of his “Junior 
Church.”’ In response to a question he 
says, “It pays.” Reason enough. 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, of the General 
Sunday School staff, is to attend the 
annual meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, held during March at 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Mrs. Caroline Clark Barney, of Lynn, 
Mass., is universally recognized as being 
a leader of leaders in regard to religious 
education in the family. She speaks very 
frequently on the subject, was on the 
faculty of the recent Standard Training 
School in Amherst, and is a lecturer in 
the Rhode Island School of Religious Edu- 
cation at Brown University. 

Mrs. J. R. Bete has been teaching a 
series of lessons on the prophets to a class 
of young girls. In connection with lessons 
on Elijah, Mrs. Bete wrote a story on 
the experience of a young girl who went 
to a performance of the oratorio of “Elijah”’ 
and was much stirred by the music. This 
story was read to the class and served 
the double purpose of deepening the 
interest in the prophet and also of showing 
the value of good music as an interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Lester L. Lewis of Melrose, Mass., 
presented his resignation to his parish on 
Feb. 28 and announced his acceptance of 
a call to the union Unitarian-Universalist 
church in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Lewis is 
proud to report that the subscriptions 
under the every member canvass in Mel- 
rose this year netted a large sum and 
showed a greater gain in new subscribers 
than ever before. He has been in Melrose 
seven years. 


Rey. Chester B. Emerson, D. D., pastor 
of the Nerth Woodward Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Detroit, preached at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, N. Y., 
Feb. 28 Dr. F. O. Hall, acting pastor, 
conducting the service. 


Miss Doris Swett, new parish assistant 
at Washington, stepped into a gap sud- 
denly created Feb. 28, and supplied the 
pulpit most effectively. 


Supplies for the pulpit of the church 
at Washington, D. C., during March are 
as follows: March 7, Dr. John van Schaick, 
March 14 and 21, Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, March 28, Dr. John Smith Lowe. 


Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, in response 
to the earnest and unanimous vote of the 
parishioners at Leominster, Mass., has 
consented at least to delay her withdrawal 
from Leominster until the summer vaca- 
tion. 


In Boston to confer with Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot relative to the situation of the lib- 
eral churches in Vermont, Rev. Rodney 
F. Johonnot, D. D., of Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, recently called at Universalist 
Headquarters. 


Rey. Judson P. Marvin of Kingfield, 
Me., was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing the funeral of his brother, the late 
Winthrop P. Marvin of New York. 


Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, D. D., of 
Keokuk, Iowa, has begun work as pastor 
of the Unitarian church of Roslindale, 
Mass. Dr. Summerbell entered the Uni- 
tarian fellowship in 1922 from the ministry 
of the Christian Church. 


Mrs. Nina B. Vail of Auburn, N. Y., 
has given permission to Masonic Light, 
published at Kansas City, Mo., to publish 
a manuscript of her husband, the late 
Rev. Charles H. Vail, D. D. This is 
“Esoteric Religion and Occult Masonry,’’ 
the last writing Dr. Vail did. The first 
installment appears in the February issue. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools in Washington, D. C., and presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintend- 
ents of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, was heard over the radio Feb. 22, 
introducing the President of the United 
States, who addressed the 6,000 teachers 


and Interests 


in Washington, and was seen in the il- 
justrated supplements of the country lay- 
ing a wreath upon the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier at Arlington in behalf of 
the Department. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., has announced a series of Wednes- 
day night Lenten services on ‘‘The Life 
of Christ,” the first two as described by 
Guido Papini, the second two as described 
by Bruce Barton, and the last as described 
by “An Unknown Disciple.” 

Mr. L. M. King of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the ‘‘Every Member 
Campaign” for $17,000 for current ex- 
penses and $4,000 for the Five Year Pro- 
gram for this year. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 

Dr. Harold Marshall preached in the 
pulpit of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, the last Sunday in February. 


Indiana 

Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. MecDavitt, 
pastor. It would take columns to relate 
the numerous activities of this church. 
The Y. P. C. U. and Sunday school have 
both enjoyed a healthy growth both in 
interest and numbers. The Union en- 
tertained the State Rally in December 
and will send a number of delegates to 
the Rally at Indianapolis. They con- 
ducted the services on Young People’s 
Day, and they make up a large part of 
the congregation each Sunday. The 
Sunday school thas done exceptionally 
well under the superintendency of Mr. 
C. O. Grafton. The Woman’s League and 
Missionary Society are also in a healthy 
state. The annual meeting was held the 
first Wednesday in February, preceded 
by a cafeteria supper. This was certainly 
an enthusiastic event. Old debts were 
wiped out, all bills paid, and money in 
the treasury. The pastor gave a report 
on his activities which showed him to be 
a mighty busy man. Besides his constant 
preaching and lecturing, he writes for 
various publications. He has been writ- 
ing weekly for a publication for several 
years and has over a quarter of a million 
weekly readers. The articles are recopied 
by dozens of papers. The visit of Dr. 
Huntley did us a world of good. He 
won the lasting esteem of the Muncie 
people. This church made a handsome 
contribution to the work of the G.S.S. A. 
Mr. Wm. H. Ball, member of the famous 
Ball family, noted glass manufacturers, 
was elected trustee to fill the vacancy 
made by the death of his uncle, E. B. Ball. 


Maine 
Hallowell.—Geo. Upson Scudder, acting 
pastor. This church has again resumed 
services after being closed for several years. 


Since the first Sunday in Decem%er, Mr. 
Geo. Upson Scudder, president of the 
State Y. P. C. U., and son of Rev. and 
Mrs. George Wilson Scudder of Bath, has 
been supplying the pulpit and will continue 
to do so until vacation. The church school 
has been reorganized and there has been a 
gain in the attendance at the morning 
church services. The average attendance 
since Dec. 1 has been nearly seventy. 

Rockland.—Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. The young people conducted the 
entire service on Young People’s Day, 
assisted by the regular choir. Those 
taking part were Stanley Snow, Carl 
Herrick, Miss Barbara Wiggin, and Miss 
Marion Marsh. 


Massachusetts 

Marlboro.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, pas- 
tor. Beginning in January we inaugurated 
a series of vesper services which have at- 
tracted good audiences and much favorable 
comment. The first was well attended 
and nearly one hundred and fifty braved 
one of the worst storms of the year to be 
present at the second. These services 
have been built around the theme of a 
popular and well known hymn, and con- 
sist of a fine musical program, short ad- 
dress by the pastor, and a pageant. The 
pageant and the musical program are in 
charge of Mrs. Ralph Beecroft, who so 
successfully directed our Christmas pag- 
eant. The next vesper service will come 
March 14. The Ladies’ Social Circle have 
been busy assisting in the vesper services, 
socials and suppers, and are now staging a 
real Old Folks Concert. Although we 
have no young people’s organization we 
did observe Young People’s Sunday, and 
five of our young people took part in the 
morning service. The pastor gave the 
sermon, taking for his subject ‘““Two Chal- 
lenges—the Challenge of Youth and the 
Challenge to Youth.”’ The church school 
under the direction of Mr. G. M. Moore is 
very busy and our enrollment during the 
past year has doubled. We now have 
twenty-nine on our roll with an average 
attendance of twenty-three. Cabinet 
meetings are held from time to time and 
we have sent delegates to Ferry Beach 
and the mid-winter institute in Boston. 
The pastor has addressed the Odd Fellows, 
the men’s class of the Baptist church, and 
substituted, for the mayor in an ad¢cress 
to the members of the high school on 
“Washington and Lincoln.” 

Ohio 

Hamilton.—Rev. John Edwin Price, 
pastor. This church was reopened Jan. 
4, 1925, after having been closed to Uni- 
versalist services for seven years. For 
nearly two years the Southwestern Dis- 
trict of the Ohio Y. P. C. U. had been 
agitating the question of reopening the 
Hamilton church. When Mr. Stanley C. 
Stall became superintendent of churches 
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he put Hamilton down in his little book as 
one of the big jobs needing to be tackled. 
He realized that we had a very valuable 
brick church plant, rightly located, in a 
growing city of forty thousand people. 
On canvassing the situation he also found 
that there were at least thirty-five families 
of Universalist persuasion who were not 
getting satisfaction at other churches. 
With the backing of a progressive State 
Board he determined that these families 
were going to have their religious needs 
met if at all pcssible. Large advertisements 
were carried in the papers, window cards 
were distributed throughout the city, 
handbills were put on the doorsteps, and 
a billboard sign (9x18 feet) with the 
principles of faith and the name of the 
church, ete., was erected on the church 
lawn. The church was reopened with 
a sizable congregation with Rey. John 
Edwin Price of Cincinnati as minister. 
It ought to be said parenthetically that 
as funds were limited and the vestibule 
of the church was in need of redecoration 
the work was done by the superintendent 
and pastor-elect, so that when the folks 
arrived they were joyfully surprised by 
the cheerful greeting which the newly 
tinted walls presented. Work marked the 
reopening and work has characterized 
the development, on the part of the 
people. In May it was decided that the 
time was ripe to start a Sunday school. 
We had just a handful of children in sight. 
But we had a good prospective superin- 
tendent in a new member, Dr. E. D. Han- 
son. He and his wife and a group of loyal 
and efficient teachers have built the school 
up until now there are fifty-eight enrolled 
with an average attendance of forty. We 
put direct appeals in the papers such as: 
“Bring your children to a church school 
whose teachings will not seem like Santa 
Claus stuff when they go to high school,”’ 
“Where the gospel of Jesus is applied to 
daily living in the home, school and social 
life.” Time came when the whole church 
needed cleaning. A clean-up day was 
named. Lunches were brought and men, 
worsen and young people came and re- 
paired, washed and scrubbed and polished 
and set our church home in order. Special 
days of the church have been observed and 
special offerings taken for Near Hast and 
Japan. In December we reorganized and 
elected the youngest board of trustees 
in the memory of many present. More- 
over, most of them were young business 
men attracted since our reopening under 
Mr. Price’s pastorate. During our first 
year we received twenty-four new mem- 
bers and two for January this year. We 
have a class waiting the next opportunity. 
We are still benefiting from nine thousand 
pieces of literature distributed house to 
house by the men of the church just 
prior to some evangelistic meetings held 
for us by Rev. W. G. Price of Columbus. 
The women of the church would meet and 
fold circulars while the men would be out 


dictributing those they had folded the 
previous evening. This was kept up for 
five nights. Twenty-eight old members 
presented themselves for reconsecration 
during the services. Our membership 
campaign last year received great impetus 
through a Red and Blue contest in which 
our constituency was divided into two 
sides who were competing in getting red 
and blue airplanes along wires strung from 
the rear of the church to the pulpit, which 
was indicated as Bethlehem. Points or 
miles were allowed for being present at 
church and Sunday school, bringing a 
visitor and securing a new member. We 
are now holding a winter Chautauqua 
every Friday evening. We give a variety 
or vaudeville entertainment followed by a 
lecture by our pastor each Friday evening. 
We are attracting many friends. Rey. 
Mr. Price has organized a new society 
among us called the Mystic Order of 
Christian Crusaders. No one is eligible 
save those who have spoken to some one 
about joining the church. There are 
thirty-two degrees in the order. Succeed- 
ing degrees after the first are given only to 
those who actually get signatures for church 
membership. This is a severe test of our 
Christianity, whether it makes us want to 
go out and win others, but many are join- 
ing this inner circle of spiritual develop- 
ment. The degrees are devoid of horse- 
play and are strictly cultural, from a re- 
ligious viewpoint. We concentrate on the 
first Sunday in each month as membership 
Sunday. Inasmuch as our pastor is only 
borrowed Sunday evenings from Cincin- 
nati we have elected ten local pastors who 
look after the sick and keep up general 
church interest in their wards. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. Young People’s Sunday 
was observed Jan. 31. The address was 
delivered by Carl Bayerschmidt, Brown ’26. 
He was assisted by Miss Frances Linden, 
Brown ’28, Miss Marion Snow and Robert 
Booth. The service was all that could 
be desired in reverence, interest and 
inspiration. Mr. Leining had the rare 
privilege of sitting in a pew with his 
family. Mr. Bayerschmidt used as his 
topic “The Youth Movement.” It was a 
masterly effort in explaining the modern 
youth movement and the necessity of co- 
operation between youth and maturity 
in meeting common problems. After the 
service, the four received the congratula- 
tions of almost the entire congregation. 
On Ash Wednesday, the Rhode Island 
Conference was held in this church. The 
evening speaker was Miss M. Agnes Hatha- 
way, who made an impressive address on 
our Japan Mission and the Japanese. On 
Feb. 21, the Y. P. C. U. observed Visitors’ 
Night. The program included a sing, 
special music by Mrs. John Smith Lowe 
and Mrs. Hortense Razee Hall, and re- 
freshments. The Hood Room in the 
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parish house was filled, a splendid propor- 
tion of the older folks in the audience. 
* * 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

A change has been made in the arrange- 
ments for the meetings during Lent an- 
nounced in the Leader of Feb. 20. Dr. 
Dabney of Dorchester will speak on the 
15th and Dr. Evans of Harvard University 
on the 22d. 

* * 

DR. LOWE’S OHIO STATE TRIP 

Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Su- 
perintendent, is speaking at various points. 
in Ohio, as follows: 

Sunday, Feb. 28, a. m., Columbus. 
Plain City, Woodstock, Flint, and Jersey 
invited to attend; p. m., Caledonia. Bell- 
ville and Mt. Gilead invited. 

Monday, March 1, Cleveland. North 
Olmstead invited. 

Tuesday, March 2, Kent. 
Sharon and LeRoy invited. 

Wednesday, March 3, Norwalk. Attica 
invited. 

Thursday, 
invited. 

Friday, March 5, New Madison. Green- 
ville, Palestine, Eaton and Eldorado 
invited. 

Saturday, March 6, Milford. Mt.Carmel 
invited. 

Sunday, March 7, a. m., Cincinnati. 
Montgomery invited; p. m., Hamilton. 
Mason and Springboro invited. 

Monday, March8, Belpre. Little Hock- 
ing, Lower Salem, Frost and Watertown 
invited. 

Tuesday, March 9, Blanchester. 
and Farmers invited. 

Wednesday, March 10, Conover. Spring- 
field, Westville and Miami City invited. 


Akron, 


March 4, Bryan. Lyons 


Cuba 


Notices 


ANOUNCEMENT OF PRIZE SERMON 


The American Eugenics Society, Inc., announces: 
through its Committee on Co-operation with Cler- 
gymen the competition for the best sermon preached: 
in America on the subject of eugenics. This com- 
petition is open to any minister, priest, rabbi or 
student in a theological seminary of any denomina- 
tion. The sermon must be preached before July 1, 
1926, and the awards will be made on Oct. 1, 1926. 

Prizes of $500 for the best, $300 for the second, 
and $200 for the third best sermon are the rewards. 
Since the churches are in a measure a natural selec- 
tive agency and since a large percentage of the in- 
telligent classes are church members, it is hoped 
that the message of eugenics will be received by 
thousands of people in the United States who other- 
wise would not hear it. 

Printed rules and announcement will be mailed 
on application to the American Eugenics Society, 
185 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. Upon re= 
quest a brief bibliography of Eugenics and a Eu- 
genics Catechism will also be mailed. 

Ce 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting in the 
Universalist church, Essex St., Melrose, Thursday, 
March 11, 1926. 

Morning session at 10.30. 
District Vice-President, presiding. ‘Universalism 
—a Life,” Rev. Hervery H. Hoyt. ‘‘The Place of 
Thy Tent,” Mrs. Herbert L. Crowley, Cambridge 


Mrs. Ida Vossema,. 
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District Secretary of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Church. 

Luncheon will be served by the ladies of the 
church at 50 cents per plate. Reservations must 
be made not later than Tuesday, March 9. Tele 
phone Mrs. H. W. Bean, 269 Grove St., Melrose, 
1551-J. 

Afternoon session at 1.30, Mrs. Edwin R. Samp- 
son, State President, presiding. Organ recital by 
Miss Beatrice Conn. Prayer, Rev. Lester Lothrop 
Lewis. Soprano solo, Mrs. Frank Atwood. ‘“Ex- 
hibit of Jpanese Doils.”” Address, Mrs. Minnie J. 
Ayres. Violin solo, Miss Vera Bayliss Roache. 
“The Opening of New Ways in South America,” 
Miss Martha C. Hartman. Soprano solo, Mrs. 
Frank Atwood. 

Trolley cars leave Everett Station at quarter 
past and quarter of the hour. Get off at City Hall, 
Essex Street is a little way beyond. 

Trains for Melrose leave North Station at 8.10, 
10.35, 11, 20 a. m., 12.15, 2.10 p. m. 

2S 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The Ferry Beach Reunion will be held on Friday 
evening, March 19, 1926, at the First Universalist 
Church, Thompson Square, Charlestown. Get- 
together at 6 p. m., supper at 6.30, followed by the 
usual program and speeches. Supper reservations 
should be made of Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worces- 
ter St., Boston, Mass., telephone Back Bay 7102: 
Only those making reservations can be guaranteed 
supper. 

All past, present and future Ferry Beachers are 
invited to be present for this oceasion. The Execu- 
tive Board has some interesting announcemeats to 
be made at this time. 

To reach the church take elevated to Thompson 
Square. The church is on Church Court, immedi- 
ately back of the Charlestown Five Cent Savings 
Bank. 

= * 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


Because of the many Lenten services, the meet- 
ing of the Merrimac Valley Conference, scheduled 
for March 17 at the First Universalist Church, 
Lowell, Mass., has been postponed to Wednesday, 
April 21. 

The program will be announced tater. 

Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 
er 
“JAPAN IN PICTURE” 

Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, for five years resi- 
dent missionary in Tokyo, Japan, is to give her 
most interesting lecture, illustrated by a hundred 
slides (from photographs taken by her, personally), 
at Beacon Church, Brookline, on Tuesday evening, 
March 23, at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets 35 cents for adults, 25 cents for chiidren 
under fourteen. ‘Write Miss Grace F. White, 37 
Pomeroy St., Allston, enclosing purchase price with 
order. 


= = 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA COMPETITION FOR 
1925-26 


The demand for simple and effective religious 
Plays for church use is still far ahead of the avail- 
able material. With the increased interest in the 
use of drama in church work, there has come a real 
need of more plays for such purposes. There has 
always been a scarcity of worth while material. The 
League has labored for five years to meet this dif- 
ficulty by stimulating interest and has contributed 
many of the best plays now available as the result of 
its various contests. But still there is an insistent 
demand, since any church which has been at work 
for several years, will have pretty well covered the 
desirable plays now available. 

With the co-operation of Samuel French, the 
publisher, the League announces a new competition 
this season for the best play for church use, offering 
@ prize of $100. It is essential that the plays be of 
high standard dramatically. Authors are urged to 
make the setting and productions as simple as pos- 
sible, considering expeciaily plays with modern 
appeal and with ethical teaching. The plays must 
be more than Bible stories told in dialogue. 

Special credit will be given to the piays best 
suited to church production and requiring only simple 
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or imaginative treatment. The suggestion is also 
made that it is not desirable to have the plays too 
long for church use. Two hours is long enough for 
a full-length play. Authors should therefore con- 
sider (a) a searching theme; (5) technique; (c) sim- 
plicity of setting; (d) suitable length. 

1. The contest is open to any person within the 
territory of the United States or the Dominion of 
Canada. 

2. Any play submitted must be the original work 
of the contestant and must not have been printed. 

3. The plays may deal with either Bible material, 
missionary subjects or ethical teaching, they may 
be stylized or modern in treatment; they may be 
written for children or adults. 

4. All manuscripts must be typewritten. The 
author’s full name and address should be sent with 
the manuscript, but not on it. All possible care 
will be taken to preserve the manuscript but to off- 
set unavoidable accident it is suggested that au- 
thors do not send their only copy. 

5. The winning plays will become the property 
of the Drama League. They will be copyrighted by 
the Drama League and all rights for professional 
performances reserved. Any royalties received by 
the League for professional use will be shared with 
the author. 

6. The Drama League wishes to make these plays 
available for the largest possible public use; there- 
fore no royalties will be charged for performances 
by amateurs. 

7. Each manuscript should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, provided the 
author wishes his manuscript returned. 

8. The contest will close April 1, 1926. Plays 
should be sent to Religious Drama Contest, the 
Drama League, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Millie O. Suhr 


Mrs. Millie O. Suhr, Norwalk, Ohio, died on Dec. 
4, 1925. She was always an active member, loyal 
and devoted to the interests of the Universalist 
Church. She served with honor for three years 
as state president of the Ohio W. U. M. A. Mrs. 
Suhr suffered a severe paralytic stroke five years 
ago, but had recovered to a large extent, before fatal 
illness overtook her. 

Services were at the Norwalk church, Rev. Wm. 
Couden, a former pastor, officiating. 


Fred J. Watson 


Fred J. Watson, of River Forest, Ill., died sudden- 
ly following a heart attack to which he succumbed 
as he was returning to his home after a meeting in 
Chicago of the Dickens Fellowship. 

Mr. Watson was born in Dubuque, Iowa, on 
Jan. 11, 1862. His father, Dr. Watson, was a sur- 
geon in the Union army. After graduating from 
the Dubuque high school Mr. Watson spent one 
year teaching in the country near Dubuque. In the 
autumn of 1881 he entered the preparatory school 
of Beloit College. After a strenuous year, in which 
he completed all the studies of two years of the 
curriculum, he entered Beloit College, where he 
secured the prize for passing the best entrance ex- 
amination in his class. He graduated with high 
honors in 1886 and taught successively in MacGregor, 
Iowa, a mining town in Arizona, and in Janesville, 
Wis., before going to Chicago in 1890. 

In Chicago he was successively a teacher of his- 
tory and chemistry in the Tuley high school and 
teacher of chemistry in the McKinley high school. 
In 1910 Mr. Watson became principal of the Dore 
school. Pn 1915 he was transferred to the principal- 
ship of the Nash school in Austin, which position he 
held at the time of his death. 

In 1891 he was married to Elizabeth Martin of 
Beloit, Mr. and Mrs. Watson moved to River 
Forest in 1892. Mr. Watson always took an active 
interest in the affairs of the village and served it in 
the capacity of school trustee and as trustee of the 
village board. He was a member for many years of 
the Belles Lettres Society. 

Mr. Watson was a member of the University Club 
and the Chicago Principals’ Club and a trustee of 
Unity Church and a leader of the men’s class. 

Mr. Watson had sold his home and resigned his 
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school position, which was to take effect on March 1, 
preparatory to joining Mrs. Watson, who because of 
ill health was spending the winter in Tryon, N. C. 
He is survived by his widow, a daughter, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Oleson of Cincinnati, and two grandchildren, 
Elizabeth Jane and Donald Oleson. 

Funeral services were conducted by Dr. D. T. 
Denman, from Unity Church. 


Henry L. Page 

New Hampshire Universalism loses, by the death 
of Henry L. Page of Marlboro, a source of spiritual 
and material support which has for some forty years 
been of great value to our cause. Mr. Page, who 
died after a brief illness, Feb. 15, aged nearly seventy- 
six, was treasurer and a trustee of the Marlboro 
society, a generous promoter of our faith, a quiet, 
kindly man of unfailing good will and firmly con- 
vinced of the need of our faith in every walk of life. 
He brought up his two sons to be, as they are, faith- 
ful supporters of our denominational ideals, and his 
three grandchildren, now in Massachusetts colleges, 
are loyal members of the home chucrh. 

Mrs. Page, whom he married in 1876, has, for all 
the years since, been, as she is now, a useful and 
practical church worker. 


John C. West 

Another member of the old Universalist families 
of Halifax, N. S., Mr. John C. West, passed away 
on Feb. 8. Mr. West belonged to a line of Univer- 
salists. His grandfather, Conrad West, was one of 
less than a dozen men who started a Universalist 
movement in 1837. His father, John L. West, was 
also a loyal supporter of the church during his whole 
life. William P. West, who did so much toward the 
erecting of the present church, was an uncle. 

The subject of this sketch was always a faithful 
attendant at the church services until failing health 
prevented. He is survived by a wife, four daughters 
and one son. Those of his family who reside in 


Halifax are among our loyal friends. The funeral 
was held on Feb. 10 and the service was conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. T. Erie Davies. 


r forC. E., 
Bibleses: 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BEAHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organizatien, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quist 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whs 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy accem 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accommo- 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Beston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supe» 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester Sty 
Boston. : 

For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good» 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury Sr. Boston, Mass. 


i. BADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
And all Printing worth Doing Wel) 


WALLACE SPOONER 
61-89 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Attractively printed in colors similar to 
design. Size 2 1-2x4 1-4 inches. 


Price 40 cents per 100 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass, Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Y ears 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 

ork. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Musio 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees, 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses loading to the Degreos of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL + 


Courses loading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm, Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptionad 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious ané 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tifle school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal, A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise, 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 KE. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce |: 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration, 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


“T don’t suppose you keep anything so 
civilized as dog biscuits in this one-horse, 
run-down, jay town, do you?” the tourist 
snarled. 

“Oh, yes, stranger,’’ the vil’a’e merchant 


responded, pleasantly. ‘Quite a few folks 
like you ccme through from the city, and 
we aim to have everything called for. 
Have ’em in a bag or eat ’em here?’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Kalamazoo, Dec. 19.—A Rotary charm 
and resolutions commending the self- 
sacrifice and bravery of Wateri Kitshima, 
secretary cf the Rotary Club of Tokyo, 
Japan, have been forwarded to him by 
the Kalamazoo College, and Mrs. Williams, 
who lost their lives in the Japanese earth- 
quake in 1923.—From a Grand Rapids 
paper. 

* * 

Coalman: “‘When I got around with 
that lead o’ coal for Mr. Jones, ’is ’ouse 
was on fire!” 

Coal Merchant: ‘“That’s unfortunate! I 
suppose he told you to bring it back?” 

“No; ’e said if it was anything like the 
last lot, I’d better throw it on!’”—Hpworth 
Herald. 

* * 

The young wife noticed a hair on the 
sleeve of her husband’s coat, and, picking 
it off, said: 

“George, what does this mean?”’ 

“Don’t worry about that, dear,” he 
replied, glibly, “it’s far too long to be a 
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‘woman’s.”—Hachange. 
* * 

Mr. Louis R. Cohn is no longer con- 
nected with the firm of Jay Dress Com- 
pany; any cCebts incurred by him will 
not be responsible by us since December 
15, 1925, Jay Dress Company.—Public 
Notice in a New York paper. 

* * 

The Irish name of the new Dublin 
Broadcasting station is Staisium Craoib- 
hseaoileachain Ath Cliath. We _ hear 
that the announcer has already received 
many packets of throat lozenges from 
sympathizers in England.—London Opinion. 

* * 

Old Lacy: “Why don’t you make your 
little brcther come out cf that water and 
take him home? He’ll catch cold.” 

Boy: “It’s all right. ’E’s got a ecld al- 
ready, lidy!”’—Passing Show. 

* * 

We hear that it was so foggy during a 
recent football match that the game went 
on for half an hour before it was discovered 
that the ball was lost.—London Opinion. 

Sein) Sie 

Perhaps we need substitutes for miners 
and operators instead of substitutes for 
coal.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

* * 

Among those who have latey !an 
on English soil let us not forge he Pri 
of Wales.—American Lumberman. 
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Sunday School Helper Series 


Roger S. Galer ) 


Editors in Chief 
Rev. Laura B. Galer ) 


Mary L. Ballou, Editor Intermediate Department 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


The editors are endeavoring to make the Helper series second to no other Sunday 
school publications in a sound and scholarly exposition of the text of the lessons, in 


modern up-to-date material, in forward looking liberal views of the Bible, and in the 


application of Biblical truths to the social life of to-day in all its various, complicated re- 
lations. The universal use of the Helper series by pupils of our Sunday schools will en- 
able us to issue a magazine that is progressive, liberal, sound, full of information and 
exceedingly helpful. 


Important Announcement 


We are pleased to announce important changes in the Helper, to begin with the 
next issue. These changes are as follows: 

1. Hereafter no lesson sheet will be issued. 

2. The full edition of the Helper is to be put into the hands of each pupil. This gives 
pupils all of the lesson exposition, historical notes, critical comments, illustrative ma- 
terial and special features prepared by the editors. 

3. The Senior and Intermediate Helpers are to be-issued separately, thus avoiding 
duplication. 

4, The prices of both Senior and Intermediate Helper are to be much reduced, with 
the purpose of bringing them within the reach of all. 

5. The price of the Home Department Quarterly is to be-slightly increased. 


The following is the schedule of prices: 
Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 
Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 
Home Department Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


The editors believe that superintendents and teachers will weleome these changes, 
for they will put much more valuable material in the hands of the pupils and thus in- 
crease greatly the worth of the Helper. 


In order to enable us to estimate how many Helpers of each kind to publish for the 
next quarter we request teachers to forward the numbers required for their classes at once. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 
“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 
Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


